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Nothing travels faster than the speed of light, with the possible exception of bad news, which 
obeys its own special laws. 


(Douglas Adams The Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy) 


Chapter 1 —- LAME DUCKS 


A heavy mid-March rain slashed against my windows and battered a patch of daffodils at the 
edge of a lawn that was slowly turning to sludge. I crossed my fingers that the rain wouldn't turn 
to something truly ugly, like hail, and tried to decide what to do with my Sunday afternoon. 
Clean house or copy the recipes I'd promised to give Cecilia? 

I'd already been down to the grocery store to pick up the weekend Jsland Times, which 
carried the syndicated New York Times Sunday crossword. Sadly, the crossword had only lasted 
through breakfast and half the morning. Usually, I could count on it to keep me amused until 
Monday night. For a moment, I wavered between duty and pleasure, but the urge to curl up with 
a book proved far stronger than anything to do with dusting or vacuuming. I was headed for the 
couch when the phone rang. 

"Hey, Brenda, it's Charlie. How about dinner and drapes tonight?" 

"I'd love to." Charlie Farrow was a new boy in the village of Deception Bay, a lawyer who 
had his office in Breslow, a few miles to the south. We'd dated a few times and I liked his sense 
of humor. "Wait a minute, did you say drinks? Or was it drapes?" 

He chuckled. "I said drapes, but I'll provide drinks as well. I finally got the last room in the 
house painted a week ago and I need help with the finishing touches." 

"Great! Sounds like fun." I'd sold Charlie the house on the corner of Winthrop and Jarvis 
when he'd moved to town a year ago. The house was old but had what's called in the trade 'a 
sweeping view,' which took in the bay, two islands out in the Strait of Georgia, and the Coast 
Mountains to the east. 

"Good. I know you like playing with other people's houses." There was satisfaction in his 
voice. "I'm cooking, so it's my house, four o'clock, if that's not too early. I have an eight o'clock 
bridge game." 

"Not a problem. I'll be there." Charlie had cooked dinner for me before and he knew his way 
around a kitchen much better than I did. Or wanted to. 

His invitation inspired me to do my house cleaning after all. This wasn't a big job since my 
job at Paradise Realty meant I didn't spend much time at home, but dusting has always been at 
the top of my hate list. Consequently, I arrived at Charlie's house feeling virtuous and certainly 
deserving of a reward. 

Since it was the weekend, I expected to see him in jeans, but he was wearing a dark-blue V- 
neck pullover, pale blue open-collared shirt and sharply creased gray trousers. He looked as 
elegant in those as he did in a business suit. His hair was freshly styled, too. He'd probably had it 
done in Breslow, since Mickey, our local barber, couldn't seem to manage anything beyond 
military cuts for those few men still interested in them. 

"Hey, Brenda!" 

He put his arm around my shoulders and drew me into the hall, then swung me around so we 
faced an oval antique mirror framed in fumed oak. "Make a handsome couple, don't we?" 

It was true. His black hair, pencil mustache and brown eyes contrasted nicely with my 
Nordic looks and the flawed glass made both of us look younger than mid-thirties. I did a double 
take at the mirror, then looked up at him. "Where did you find that beauty?" 

He gave my shoulders a squeeze. "I invited her for dinner." 

"No, you idiot, the mirror." 

"Toby's Treasures, right here in our own amazing little village of Deception Bay. Pretty 


cool, huh?" He led the way into the kitchen, took a bottle of gin out of the freezer, and tonic out 
of the fridge. A lemon lay waiting on the cutting board. I sighed in appreciation. Not many 
people make drinks the way I like them. 

Glasses in hand, we wandered around the house discussing color and style for window 
dressings in every room. When the decisions had been roughed out and I'd advised Charlie to 
take the paint chips with him when he was choosing material, we sat in the kitchen for another 
drink before dinner. Searching for blinds and curtain material was a time-consuming job, but I 
didn't offer to help. I'd had more than enough of remodeling during the two marriages that were 
now thankfully relegated to the past. 

Medium rare filet mignon and crisp salad were followed by cheesecake made of dark 
chocolate on a base of ground pecans, with icing, whipped cream, and thin slices of marbled 
chocolate. I took a bite and moaned in pleasure. "Charlie, you're incredible." I made the 
experience last as long as I could, but finally we moved to the living room with coffee and 
brandy. 

The rain had stopped, and the last rays of sunset highlighted a dozen shining white seagulls 
perched on the flat, graveled roof of the next house below us on the steepest part of Jarvis. Every 
five minutes or so they soared up and circled over the village, then glided back to the roof and 
hunkered down again, facing the sunset. Their freewheeling flight was a pleasure to watch, and 
to emulate if I could. 

"So why the interest in playing bridge?" I asked. "I thought that was something people did to 
pass the time after they retired." 

Charlie palmed his forehead in mock dismay. "Let me enlighten you and divert you from 
your philistine ways. Bridge is a complex, fascinating game that takes every bit of memory, 
concentration, and strategy you can bring to bear on it. It's as difficult and absorbing as chess. 
Haven't you ever played?" 

"No, but with that kind of recommendation, I can see where it would make the hours fly by. 
How does one learn to play?" 

"Mostly by playing,” Charlie said, "but I'd suggest taking a couple of introductory courses 
first, to get familiar with the rules and bidding and play." He stretched his legs out in front of him 
and glanced at his watch. "I doubt if there are any night school courses here but there would be 
in Breslow." 

"I might look into that. Maybe bridge would be as much fun as the New York Times Sunday 
crossword." 

A few minutes later, at his insistence, I left Charlie with the dirty dishes and drove home, 
my hunger sated, my tongue happy. 


A couple of nights later I took a mug of coffee into my home office, which doubles as spare 
bedroom, and googled the Web to see what it said about bridge. I got three million hits and sat 
back, amazed. Way too much information. Refining the search term to ‘bridge blogs' brought five 
thousand hits, give or take. Still far too many, but I knew the first couple of pages would be the 
most relevant. 

When blogs first became popular, I followed several but gave up after a few weeks. Some 
were literate, some sounded like the diaries of spiteful teenagers, but most fell in the middle. All 
of them drove me crazy because the writers seemed to assume I'd been reading them since Day 


One and knew the back stories. It was like walking into the middle of a conversation and not 
having a clue what anyone was talking about. Or starting to watch a movie halfway through, with 
no idea of the plot. Sometimes it almost embarrassed me to watch a writer perform acrobatics 
with words, apparently unaware that his naked ego was hanging out. People say the most 
amazing things online, comments they wouldn't dream of saying in person. 

I clicked on the seventh listing, for luck. If I can't think of any other way to make a decision, 
pretending to be superstitious sometimes works. The page that opened had a fan of playing cards 
decorating one corner and the title Bridge Talk. So far, so good. The preamble beneath the title 
appealed to me, too. 

A duplicate bridge enthusiast discusses conventions, bidding and strategy for the amateur 
player and deals out comments on anything else that takes his fancy. 

Deals out, huh? Cute. I decided to give the blog a chance and clicked on About Me to see 
what was revealed in the writer's profile. 

Age: 42 

Gender: male 

Occupation: history teacher 

Location: west coast 

No name, no city. West coast of what? Nick Demaratus down at the cop shop would say 
there were no identifying marks. 

I skimmed the latest entry, an explanation of something he called a bidding convention, 
accompanied by a bridge hand to illustrate it. I didn't understand what he was talking about, but 
at least it was short, in English, and simple enough that I might clue in once I knew the basic 
rules of bidding. 

For a moment I wavered between reading more and phoning the local high school to see if 
they had any bridge courses in their adult education program. Charlie's enthusiasm had inspired 
me. Besides, I wanted to do something with my brain besides work crossword puzzles, read 
mysteries, or play crib with Larry at The Maggie. Then I noticed the next part of the entry had 
nothing to do with bridge. 

Tam, as I told you last week, a hundred percent in favor of the freedoms given to high school 
students... 

There was almost certainly a 'but' coming. 

...but many students don't seem to understand that the price for freedom is responsibility. 
Responsibility to themselves and to their futures. It's disheartening to see how many of these 
young people prefer the trivia of television, dating, and fast cars to learning the valuable lessons 
offered by study of the history of human conflict. All I can do as a teacher is offer them the 
opportunity to learn. It's unfortunate and frustrating that I can't force them to take advantage of 
it. 

Definitely a 'but.' Poor baby, he was feeling unappreciated. I wasn't in favor of anyone being 
forced to do anything, but I could see his point. Most of the girls I'd known in high school found 
sex and boys a lot more interesting than good marks. Many of them ended up pregnant and 
married, then divorced or deserted, with no way to support themselves and their babies except 
with poorly paid jobs. I should know; I'd been one of them, except I'd struck lucky. No baby for 
me. 

My hand still on the mouse, I looked out into the darkness of my back yard and wondered 
again about going back to school. I'd have to give up my job and mortgage the house to finance 
four years of college. I'd have to leave Deception Bay, where I'd grown up, and move to Victoria 


or Vancouver. I'd be forty by the time I got a degree, and I still didn't know what I wanted to be 
when I grew up. Maybe I could have answered that question if I'd gone to college instead of the 
altar at eighteen, but at least going to the altar taught me there were a couple of things I definitely 
didn't want to be. 

I gave up mulling the always interesting fantasies of what I might do with my life and went 
back to Bridge Talk. I clicked on a previous entry, skipped the bridge lesson, and learned that the 
teacher was into politics as well as history. 

I live in a rather delightful small town, tourist-oriented, but I don't think the town council is 
doing its best for us. In this province... 

Aha! He lived in Canada, for sure, and west coast could mean British Columbia. Of course, 
it could also mean Prince Edward Island or Newfoundland. I didn't really care. 

...a population of 5,000 means a municipality is entitled to be called a city. When most 
people believe bigger is better, wouldn't a name including 'city' draw more tourists? And more 
residents? There's great potential for growth here. I have written to council several times on the 
subject, but they haven't had the courtesy to even answer my letters, let alone deal with the 
question at any meetings. 

If I knew his address, I'd send him a sympathy card. My boss, Paul Paradise, had put that 
question to our own village council last fall but the motion had been voted down. The councilors 
seemed convinced that the designation of ‘village,’ plus the Wayfarer Inn's mock Tudor exterior, 
covered in masses of ivy, plus our half-moon mile of wide sand beach were sufficient to draw all 
the tourists we needed. According to some people, more tourists than we needed. 

I wasn't so sure. Population growth would mean more real estate sales and more money in 
my pocket, and I could quit debating with myself whether I should go to college and aim for a 
high-paying job. 

On the other hand, I thought, as I opened Google mail, there weren't any high-paying jobs in 
Deception Bay, which meant I'd have to move to Vancouver if I intended to get rich. Or Victoria. 
I shook my head. I loved my house, my friends, and that famous beach. Would making lots of 
money be worth giving them up? On the other hand, making lots of money meant I'd always 
have gin in the liquor cabinet and be able to make car payments on time. It was hard to know 
what to do. So I put the questions out of my mind for the thousandth time and watched Google 
download my email. 


Patsy was behind the counter at the Princess Cafe. I signaled her for two coffees and slid 
into the front booth, across from Charlie Farrow. 

A smile lit his lean, dark face. "Hey, Brenda! You look like a breath of spring." 

On this island, that could mean anything from dripping wet moss to blooming flowers. I 
decided not to ask for explanations. "How's the drapery hunt going?" 

"Fantastic. I found a woman who sews, which means I can choose my own materials instead 
of making do with off-the-rack stuff. The living room is done, and she'll do the rest as soon as I 
find what I want." 

"Are you going to cook dinner for her?" I teased. 

"The husband probably wouldn't approve." Charlie stirred cream and sugar into his coffee. 
"Did you check on bridge courses or were you asking about the game the other night merely to 
be polite?" 


"I'm never polite to people I like. You were right about there being nothing here. Now I'm 
too late for the spring course in Breslow so I'll have to wait until fall. I did find a blog that's kind 
of fun though.” 

"On bridge?" 

"Yes. Twice a week he shows a hand and tells you how to bid or play it. I don't know 
enough about bridge to get much out of it, but he always goes on to talk about his own life and 
give his opinions about how the world is faring." 

"Does he rant and rave?" 

"No, he's Canadian." 

Charlie laughed. "I've read blogs where the name-calling and comments are so vicious the 
bloggers would be sued for libel in the real world." 

"Hey, that opens up a whole new career for you." I held out my mug to catch Patsy as she 
was going by with the coffee pot. "You could give up doing conveyances and defending pot- 
growers and enter the exciting online world of blog law." 

"Wouldn't work," Charlie said. "Bloggers' identities are too well hidden and protected for 
any irate victim to prove libel." 

"Too bad. Anyway, I like this blogger. I feel a bit sorry for him. He has some good ideas, 
but I get the impression nobody listens to them." 

"It's a good thing he's online," Charlie said, and smiled. "If you met him in person, you'd be 
adding him to your collection of lame ducks." 

"What are you talking about? I don't collect lame ducks." 

"Could have fooled me. You always seem to be worrying about someone or handing out 
tissues and sympathy." 

"Oh, come on! Just because I helped with the color scheme for your house doesn't mean I do 
that for everybody. Now and then things come up where I don't mind giving a hand." I rolled my 
eyes and gave a long sigh. "Especially when I get paid with chocolate cheesecake. Anyway, 
people who can cook the way you do aren't lame ducks." 

"You might be surprised." Charlie rose, pulled a fiver out of his wallet, and left it on the 
table. "Gotta go. I'm due in the Breslow courthouse in an hour and I need time to put on my 
mean face." 

I spent the rest of the day trying to sell a house to a couple who had decided to leave 
Vancouver and retire to Deception Bay. She couldn't describe what she wanted but nothing I 
showed them seemed to come anywhere near matching her secret desires. Her husband kept 
reaching for the checkbook in his back pocket as though he wanted to sign a deal—any deal— 
and get it over and done with. Eventually I dropped them off at the Wayfarer Inn, breathed out 
my frustration in a long sigh and went home to my peaceful solitary house and a long gin and 
tonic. 

Right after dinner, I went online to see what Bridge Talk had to say. I paid more attention 
than usual to the bridge problem, just to see if I could learn something by osmosis, but finally 
gave up and went on to the blogger's latest opinions on teaching, the universe and the rotten 
deals life had dealt him. 

It's no surprise that people in this modern world are stressed, even those who live, as I do, in 
a small town on a quiet island. They're bombarded on every side by stimuli and encouraged by 
advertisers to demand instant gratification, to value possessions rather than education. My wife 
works, though there's no financial necessity for her to do so. She says she enjoys her work and 
wants to advance her career, but this leaves her little time to share with me. When we were in 


university, we used to spend many happy hours discussing history and chemistry. Alas, no 
longer. 

That entry seemed too personal to be broadcast on the web and made me a little 
uncomfortable, though I'd seen much worse. I couldn't imagine a discussion of chemistry as 
thrilling but felt sorry for him. He sounded frustrated and lonely. Sometimes I have to remind 
myself that not many people share my love of solitude. 

Even my wife's cats ignore me most of the time. Tinkerbell and Thumper prefer her lap, in 
spite of the fact that Iam generally the one who feeds them and cleans out their litter box. I can, 
of course, give them the benefit of my latest discoveries about the siege of Carthage, and they 
never interrupt. However, neither do they respond. 

Had I learned about the siege of Carthage in high school? I couldn't remember, but perhaps 
the curriculum had changed in the last two decades. What really interested me was why a person 
who didn't want to be identified would write a blog that sounded like it came straight out of his 
diary. On the other hand, if he couldn't be identified, why did it matter? He was bad-mouthing 
his wife in public, sure, but she'd never find out. That is, if he had remembered to call her cats by 
false names. 

I clicked on Comments to see if the blogger had any responses to this entry. There were two, 
both supportive. 

Hi, teach! Thanks for the new convention. Cool! And if you were married to me, you'd get a 
way different response. Wink, wink! Darlene. 

Good illustration, man. I appreciate the time you take to put these hands on the web. Chill 
out and drink more beer, man! Life is short! Jimmy. 

These responses didn't strike me as ones bridge players might make, but what did I know? 
Maybe they were reading the blog more for the gossip than the bridge, same as me. After I went 
off-line, I wished for the first time that I knew the identity of the blogger. Gossip is way more 
fun when you know the people being talked about. 

Three nights later, in spite of not knowing the blogger, his wife, or his wife's cats, I went 
back to Bridge Talk to read the latest news. I told myself I was doing it out of curiosity. That's 
kinder than admitting I was looking for an excuse to postpone cleaning out DeeCee's litter box 
and avoid making a grocery list. 

I've been watching a bridge tournament on TV. Two teams played in the final match. One 
team was all women, and they were impressive. This is not to say they were better than the male 
team, but they were certainly as good. In subsequent interviews, it was revealed that all the 
women were in some profession or other. Which simply proves what I've said again and again, 
that education is the key to a successful life. That is borne out everywhere I go, even in this small 
town. I occasionally play darts for recreation when I can't find a bridge game, and one of the 
women I play against is a realtor who is an excellent player. In fact, she sold me my house when 
I moved here and... 

A bright light blinked on in my brain. I knew this man! 

Caution made me slow down. Maybe I was wrong, but there were so many clues pointing in 
his direction, it couldn't be anyone but Wilfred Lansdowne, history teacher at our local Sifton 
High School. Tall, thin, sandy hair, horn rims, early forties. Oh yes, and a strong sense of 
entitlement. I remembered that much from the talks we'd had when I was showing him houses 
and also from comments he'd made when we were playing darts. His wife, Frannie, was a nurse 
at Breslow General. They had two cats. 

I phoned Charlie. "Remember that bridge blog I told you about? I think I know the author." 


"Oh, come on, how could you? It might be anybody in the world." 

I told him all my reasons for thinking so. 

"Well," Charlie said, "that's interesting. I never would have pegged Fred as a blogger." 

"You know him?" 

"Sure, we play bridge together. That's where I was going the night you came for dinner and 
swooned over my chocolate cheesecake." 

"That settles it then. If he's a bridge player, it makes sense that he writes a blog about bridge. 
There's also that thing about wanting his town to be called a city. Paul was trying to talk the 
Deception Bay council into it last fall and I'll bet that's what Wilfred was writing letters about." 

"Give me the URL for this blog," Charlie said. "I want to read it and see if it sounds like 
Fred." 

I did so, then said, "Are you going to ask him if it's his blog?" 

"I don't know," Charlie said. "Probably not. I don't think we should mention it to anyone else 
either. If Fred is the blogger, discovery could be embarrassing for him." 

"But you'll let me know what you think, won't you?" 

Charlie promised. In return, I promised to keep my mouth shut. I hung up the phone and 
went back to the computer but somehow, I didn't feel like reading any more of the blog. If it 
actually was Wilfred Lansdowne writing it and not some other history teacher on some other 
island, reading what sounded like diary entries made me feel like a voyeur. After all, the whole 
point of publishing a blog was having the freedom to say exactly what you thought without 
anyone knowing who you were. 

The only thing I regretted about my promise to Charlie was that I couldn't pass on the gossip 
to Larry, at The Maggie. He liked knowing what made people tick as much as I did. We'd spent 
many enjoyable late hours in the otherwise empty bar, analyzing his customers and mine, but it 
was a habit we shared with no one else. We never repeated gossip, except to each other. 


A couple of weeks later, just after April Fools Day, Charlie phoned. "How about coming 
over for a drink tonight and passing judgment on what the seamstress lady calls my 'window 
treatments'?" 

I suspected that what he meant by ‘passing judgment’ meant ‘admiring,’ but that was fine 
with me. If the drapes were truly awful, they were his problem. I didn't have to live with them. 
"Sure. I'd love to do that." 

"And how about dinner afterward at Maxima?" 

"I'm all for Maxima dinners," I said, "though I'll regret the chocolate cheesecake." 

Charlie chuckled. "Where do you think I got the recipe?" 

"Cameron Steele told me he never gives out his recipes." 

"The only reason he gives them to me is because I eat there so often. I should own at least 
half the place by now." 

"Is six o'clock all right?" I asked. "I'll be able to make that provided I don't get tied up with a 
client." 

"Ditto. I'll make a reservation for seven." 

Charlie's drapes turned out to be dramatic and tasteful. His neutral walls were the perfect 
background for the colors and patterns he'd chosen. A serene moss green in the bedroom, a cool 
and calming blue in his home office, cream with a blazing terra cotta trim in the living room, and 


pale, butter yellow in the kitchen. I admired the effects enthusiastically while I drank my gin and 
tonic, then we got into Charlie's sporty black Mazda and drove the half mile to Maxima, on the 
west side of the bay. April meant the light was gone by 8:30, making it too dark to enjoy the 
view for the whole evening but Cameron Steele's establishment was perfect in all other ways, 
and he really couldn't be expected to take responsibility for the seasonal tilt of the earth. 

After our drinks came, I said, "So have you talked to Wilfred?" 

"I did," he admitted. "I couldn't resist asking about the blog." 

"And does he write it?" 

"No." 

"No?" I'd been so sure. 

Charlie smiled. "But he knows who did." 

"Come on, give," I said. "Stop torturing me. I want the whole story." 

"I played bridge at his place last week," Charlie said. "I mentioned the blog and he didn't 
know what I was talking about. That night I emailed him the URL so he could read it. A couple 
of days later he told me he'd found out that the thing had been written by half a dozen of his 
students." 

"But it sounded just like him. Why would they do that? For a joke?" 

"It wasn't a joke, though I imagine the kids had a lot of fun with it. They were trying to 
embarrass him, make him look like a fool." 

"So, they meant to leave enough clues that someone would figure out it was Wilfred," I said. 
"And I thought I was so bright, catching on to his identity. But wait a minute, where did they get 
those bridge conventions and hands?" 

"From Fred himself," Charlie said, with a smile. "One of them pretended an interest in 
bridge and Fred gave him half a dozen American Contract Bridge League magazines. There are 
dozens of problem hands in every issue." 

I shook my head, then took a sip of my gin and tonic. "I still don't understand why the 
students would make fun of him like that. He can be a stuffed shirt sometimes, but that's hardly a 
sufficient reason." 

"When he confronted the students, they told him they resented his lecturing them on every 
factor in their lives." Charlie signaled the waitress for drink refills. "He seems quite hurt by the 
whole thing. He really is a bigot, you know. He's absolutely convinced he has all the right 
answers about every aspect of living life. He thought he was doing the kids a favor with his 
lectures." 

"I hope this makes him realize that nobody has all the right answers. Except you and me, of 
course." 

"Fred wants to be a hero," Charlie said. "But, of course, so do the kids. Aside from the kick 
of using technology, they were playing Superman. They broke the rules and put on a new 
identity in order to make the world a better place." 

"For themselves, anyway." I picked the lemon out of my gin and tonic and bit down on the 
sharp sourness of the fruit. "Feeling sorry for the blogger and wanting to help him was certainly 
a waste of my time, wasn't it?" 

"You have to be careful of lame ducks," Charlie said. His expression was serious. "Some of 
the ones that look like they need help don't." 

That made me think of Larry. He hadn't looked happy lately and I wondered if he and Joy 
were having problems. We rarely talked about personal matters, so I didn't ask, but he was a 
friend. On the bright side, he was almost as good-looking as Charlie and a lot younger, so he'd 


have no problem finding someone else if it turned out his marriage was in trouble. "I'll try to curb 
my impulses from now on. What happened to the kids?" 

"Not much," Charlie said. "They had to shut down the blog, of course. They also lost some 
privileges for a month or so. But they achieved what they set out to do, which was to embarrass 
Fred. He doesn't want any of this to get out, but he's crazy if he thinks he can keep the story 
secret in a town this size. Those kids will talk, for sure. That was the whole point of the exercise. 
And there's no way Fred can take that blog page off the Net." 

"Most people manage to keep one or two secrets," I said. 

"Have you figured mine out yet?" 

"T think so." Then wished I hadn't said that. It would be embarrassing if my guess was 
wrong. 

"What would you say," Charlie said, raising his eyebrows, "if I suggested you'd had too 
much to drink and invited you to stay the night at my place?" 

I tried to gauge his expression, "I'd thank you for your concern and say yes." 

"You wouldn't be nervous?" 

"I suspect I'd be perfectly safe." 

Charlie's face relaxed. "Yes. Except from the town gossips." 

"I think we have a good thing going." I took a sip of my fresh drink. "Hey, maybe we should 
follow the lead of those high school kids and start a rumor." 

"That would be fun. But before we decide how to do it, I need sustenance. I'm famished. Are 
you ready to order?" 

"Only if you promise to tell me all the details. When you found out, how you felt about it, 
what your mother said when you told her, how many lovers you've had." 

He gave me a wry grin. "I promise. But can we eat first?" 

What could I do? Watching a man waste away to nothing is not my idea of a good time. 

Then a second thought rolled in, disturbing my progress through a menu where almost every 
item tantalized my taste buds. If Charlie was bent on keeping his secret, I wouldn't be able to tell 
Larry about it. 

Mentally, I shrugged. Win some, lose some. 


Chapter 2 — THE MAGGIE 


"Yo, Larry!" George handed me the keys to the till and went to grab his windbreaker from 
the storeroom off the end of the bar. "Hope you have more customers than I did. It's been dead 
all afternoon. Dead boring." 

The Maggie is almost always empty when I come on shift at five. Today the only people in 
the bar were a couple of tourists getting in the mood for the Blueback Grill next door. They 
stared out the window at the chilly April rain falling on the beach, and they weren't talking, so I 
was pretty sure they were married. The afternoon drinkers had gone home to make supper and 
the after-work drinkers wouldn't show up for another ten minutes. The TV was off, and the 
music was on low. A faint whiff of beer hung in the air. 

"Get the usual crowd in at noon?" I asked. 

"Oh, sure," George said. "They ordered their usual drinks and did their usual complaining. 
Today it was the price of gas." He shrugged into his windbreaker. "Larry, that couple over there 
is drinking dry martinis." 

He'd also done me the favor of building and lighting a fire in the big stone fireplace. We 
always had that going during winter evenings, though it would soon be time to give it a rest for 
the summer. "You coming back after supper?" 

"Might as well,” he said. "Eileen's still over on the mainland, visiting her mother. Anyway, 
it's about time I beat the pants off you at crib again." 

Sometimes George complained about how quiet the bar was in spring, when the commercial 
fishermen were already out at sea and the tourists hadn't yet shown up, but his grousing was just 
habit. He'd worked at The Maggie for better than thirty years and showed no signs of quitting, 
even when the tips were sparse. 

My wife, Joy, had other things in mind for me. "I don't see why you want to stick with that 
run-down old hotel for another year," she said at least once a week. "We've got enough money 
saved so you can go back to school. Just one more year, then pass some exams, and you can 
work anywhere in the world." 

I could have told her that bartenders can work anywhere in the world, too, and without the 
hassle accountants must go through learning foreign tax laws, but I didn't want to start World 
War III. Four years ago, when we got married, I was too green to understand that Joy was 
ambitious. I thought it was me she was enthusiastic about. 

As for the 'run-down old hotel,’ the Wayfarer Inn was built in the 1920s and my mother says 
her grandfather worked here once. The place has been expanded and updated many times since, 
but I wouldn't call it run-down, just quaint. It sits on a rise above Deception Bay's broad sand 
beach, with great views of the Georgia Strait and two islands, Magdalena and Sifton. On sunny 
days, the Coast Mountains on the mainland look so close it feels like you could reach out and 
touch them. 

The sign over the door to the bar says The Magdalena Room, but everybody calls it The 
Maggie. She may be small and a little old-fashioned, but she's put me through three years of 
college. Every time Joy tells me I could make more money working in Vancouver, where we met 
at college, I say, "Sure, but it wouldn't be as much fun. Being here is hardly like working at all. I 
know all the locals and what they drink." 

"You're in a rut,” Joy says. She's been saying that a lot lately. I know it's partly because she's 
fed up with being a waitress, which was the only job she could get here, and partly because she 


misses her family. 

Maybe she's right. Maybe I should get out of here and finish my education, go make 
something of myself, like she wants. But I saw how that movie played out with my older brother. 
Steve has high blood pressure and he's not even thirty yet. Getting the degree wouldn't be the end 
of it, either, not for Joy. After that, she would want something else, like kids, maybe. Or a house 
with a white picket fence, but someplace fancy, probably in West Vancouver. That's where she 
comes from, where houses don't have white picket fences, but stone lions guarding security 
gates. I'd seen enough of the kind of life her parents led that I knew I didn't want to follow suit. 

I checked the till to make sure I had enough change and the cooler to make sure it was full 
of beer, then slipped into the black vest that goes with the black pants, white shirt, and black tie 
you have to wear if you work behind the bar in The Maggie. It's a uniform, but at least I don't 
need to waste time deciding what to wear. I had my hair long when I was in high school and it 
looked good, being dark and wavy, but Elizabeth, the owner of the hotel, said I couldn't have it 
any longer than my collar. That's okay; it looks pretty good even that short. 

The martini couple signaled for a refill and when I delivered their drinks, I saw that the 
Blueback Grill had delivered cutlery and place mats to the table. That meant the couple intended 
to eat in the bar rather than moving next door to the Grill. The guy was reading the place mat out 
loud. The Village of Deception Bay was named after the beautiful bay on which it's located. In 
1859, Captain Richards of H.M.S. Plumper, a survey ship, sailed into the bay. Because the banks 
on the ends of the crescent-shaped bay are steep, he assumed the waters were deep. The ship 
went aground and was stuck in the sand until the next high tide. Captain Richards therefore 
named the place Deception Bay. The bored tone the woman used to say, "Interesting!" made me 
positive the couple was married. 

I'd just returned to my post behind the bar when a couple of salesmen from the realty office 
came in. I know better than to call Brenda a salesman to her face, though. She once threatened to 
clip me one on the jaw unless I said 'saleswoman’' and ever since I've made sure I use the right 
word. Not that I think political correctness is worth a fart in a windstorm, but I really like 
Brenda. Anyway, there's no doubt she's a woman. She's got curves where they should be, 
shoulder-length natural blonde hair and looks ten years younger than the thirty-six she admitted 
to me last New Year’s Eve when she'd had one too many. I hoped I'd get a chance to talk to her 
alone; I wanted to find out what was going on with her and Charlie. He'd gone to Mexico for a 
vacation, and she obviously hadn't gone with him. I'd save the question for later; not likely she'd 
want to talk about it in front of other people. 

"Hey, Larry,” she said, "how's it going?" 

"Good. You want the usual?" Which was a tall gin and tonic. She liked to suck on the lemon 
wedge till it was down to bare peel. I didn't bother even asking Dane, the guy with her. His first 
drink was always a single malt scotch, then he'd switch to a cheap brand. If he's told me once, 
he's told me fifty times that after the first drink, you can't taste the difference, so you might as 
well buy the cheap stuff. I'd like to tell him he gets just as drunk either way, but you have to 
watch your mouth around Dane. He's a banty rooster, five foot nothing and as noisy as two 
normal-sized people put together. 

"Thanks, Larry," Brenda said. "The usual would be just great." 

"Same here," Dane said, "but make it two. My wife's joining us." 

I've always wondered why a pretty girl like Tricia would marry somebody like Dane. I've 
tried to talk to her, but she's quiet and there's not much opportunity with Dane strutting around 
and dominating the conversation. She must have believed his line, or she wouldn't have married 


him. I know people get married for some pretty strange reasons, but I couldn't imagine one 
strange enough to keep her still hanging in there after ten years. I reminded myself that their 
eight-year-old son was reason enough. 

I mixed the drinks and took them to the table, along with a clean ashtray. A lot of people 
have quit smoking, but there are a few holdouts, like Brenda and me. She was sitting on the 
leather banquette against the wall. She always sits with her back against the wall. One of these 
days I'll ask her why. Dane had taken one of the two chairs facing her. I gave him his scotch and 
put the other one in front of the empty chair beside him. 

"What do you think of the new decor?" Dane said, waving his hand around. I took his 
twenty and gave him the exact change. He rarely tipped before his third drink and not even then 
unless he could make a big production out of it. Brenda tipped with every drink. Not a large 
amount, but she was living on her own. It's expensive being a sales rep, what with advertising, 
keeping a vehicle up, and dressing the part, and I knew she was kind of broke sometimes. Maybe 
that was why she hadn't gone to Mexico with Charlie. 

"Looks good, doesn't it?" I said. The walls were paneled in oak to waist height, and I hoped 
Elizabeth would never change that. But before the decorators came in this last time, the top half 
of the walls had wallpaper with big red roses and the carpet was a deep red with a rose-shaped 
pattern. Elizabeth told me she'd always thought of Magdalena as a woman rather than an island. 
A Spanish woman, she'd said, so big red flowers seemed the right way to go. 

I liked the new look a lot better. The wallpaper was narrow blue and green stripes, and the 
carpet was a dark tan with blue and green circles. It fit with our sea view much better than the 
overblown roses. 

Dane shrugged. "It's not bad. Kind of dated, though, don't you think? Striped wallpaper went 
out three or four years ago." 

He'd know, of course. By the time he finished his third scotch, he'd know everything. 
"Couldn't prove it by me," I said, giving him my standard poker-faced smile. I didn't care what 
was in or out. I didn't even care who won the Stanley Cup, though the TV that hung above the 
bar was on all through a hockey season and sometimes I made a bet with somebody just to play 
along for the ride. 

The three women who worked at the bank came in then and took a seat in the far corner 
where they had a good view of the bay and could talk without being overheard. I went over to get 
their orders and they were already deep into ripping apart the assistant manager, who'd been their 
target since he arrived six months ago. Thursday night was their time to offload the week's 
problems; Friday nights they went out with their husbands or got ready to go away for the 
weekend. Tonight, they looked as though they had serious problems to deal with. 

"Hi, girls," I said, though it had been years since any of them qualified as girls. "What can I 
get for you lovely ladies tonight?" As always, Sheila wanted a rye and ginger. Ann said she'd be 
adventurous and have a tequila sunrise. Laura chose a Corona. 

When I brought their drinks, all three leaned toward me. "Larry," Sheila said, her voice low, 
"don't tell anybody, but we're plotting to overthrow the bank." 

"No kidding!" I made change. "John still in your face?" John Sheridan was the assistant 
manager. He sometimes came in for a drink, but he wasn't friendly. 

"We're all going to quit if the bank won't transfer him to another branch," Sheila whispered. 

"Mr. Christensen will be pretty upset about that," I said. The current bank manager never 
came in for a drink, but that was understandable. The news that he was a recovering alcoholic hit 
town about three days before he did. 


"The thing is," Ann said, "we don't know if all three of us should walk into Mr. Christensen's 
office so he knows we're serious, or if I should go in alone, as a representative. What do you 
think, Larry?" 

I thought they should just let it go. I knew John had already put in for a transfer because his 
wife told me about it last week, when she slipped in to feed her own addiction to afternoon 
vodka and orange. But she'd told me in confidence, so I couldn't say anything. "Probably best if 
just one of you does the talking. John will think it's suspicious if all three of you march into the 
manager's office." 

The outcome was easy to predict. Christensen would tell Ann that John was getting a 
transfer, Ann would tell the other women, and all three would be in The Maggie that same night 
to share their triumph with me. I like happy endings. 

"Keep your fingers crossed for us," Sheila said. 

I gave her a thumbs-up and went over to serve the dentist and his wife. The Maggie was 
filling up. Tricia had come in and was being her usual quiet self, listening to Dane and Brenda 
having what looked to be a serious discussion. 

Along about six-thirty, George came back and settled onto a bar stool. I hauled out the cards 
and crib board and we cut for deal. Most of the after-work crowd had gone home, but there were 
still a dozen people nursing their drinks, some of them gazing out at the ocean. The rain had quit, 
and the Coast Mountains looked like purple velvet. The Strait was a deep, dark blue, with little 
riffles of silver reflecting the last light as it drained from the sky. It would be dark out there in 
another twenty minutes, what with the overcast sky. 

George won the deal, discarded two cards into the crib, and said, "How's your Mom doing?" 

"Good now." She'd had a long session with ‘flu in March, but she'd been back to work at the 
hardware store since the first of April. 

"Her and Joy getting along any better?" 

"Not so as you'd notice." 

George shook his head. "Women!" He put down a five to my ten and pegged two on the 
board. 

Joy and my Mom never got along, right from the beginning, and I would have bet on it not 
being jealousy. Or the fact that they were women, no matter what George thought. My Mom said 
exactly what was on her mind, sometimes using a lot of colorful four-letter words. Doesn't bother 
me, but Joy is picky about language and dress and what she calls 'class.' If I'd been thinking 
clearly when we started dating, I'd have known our different backgrounds might cause trouble, 
but I was so bowled over by my first experience of love, not to mention all the sex that came 
with it, that I couldn't see anything else. 

George and I finished the hand, and I laid my cards out to count them. "Fifteen two, fifteen 
four and a pair is six." 

I raised my head to glance around the bar just in time to see Brenda rise, lean over the table 
and whack Dane across the face. She must have hit him hard because he and his chair tipped 
over backward and hit the floor. By the time I got there, he'd picked himself up and was sitting 
down again. So was Brenda. 

It was hard not to laugh at the stunned look on Dane's face. I'll savor that expression for a 
long time. Before I could speak, he said, "Bring another round of drinks, Larry. On me this 
time." 

Brenda glared at him. "Does that mean you're willing to admit feminists aren't a bunch of 
mentally crippled, frustrated women?" 


"Yeah," Dane said. "Yeah, I admit it. I was only kidding anyway." 

"Don't worry about it, Brenda," Tricia said. "He deserved that." Dane didn't say another 
word; he just sat there. 

That gave me something to think about while I was building their drinks and telling George 
why Brenda had slugged Dane. Maybe underneath that quiet exterior, Tricia was a strong woman 
who had the measure of Dane and loved him anyway. Maybe they had something going that I 
didn't have with Joy. 

"Is Brenda drunk?" George asked. 

"No, she's okay. Just mad. You know how mouthy Dane can be." 

"T've never seen her flare up like that before," George said. "You think maybe her and 
Charlie had a fight?" 

George and I had both watched the touching scene between Brenda and Charlie, the new 
lawyer in town. He seemed like a good guy, and I was happy for him and Brenda to get together. 
Brenda had seemed at loose ends there for a while. 

"Maybe they did," I said. "I can't figure why else he'd go to Mexico without her." They'd 
been sitting at a small table last Saturday night, when the bar was humming. In one of those brief 
respites when I get to play a hand of crib with George, I looked up to see Brenda take a cigarette 
from the pack Charlie was offering her. When she put it in her mouth, he leaned in close and lit it 
for her, allowing his hand to touch, ever so lovingly, her hand, the one holding the cigarette. I 
gave George a subtle nudge and we both kept an eye on them as they stayed sitting close 
together, occasionally getting cozy over another cigarette, and paying no attention to anyone 
else. 

"I don't know what that's about," George had said. "They've been in here together before and 
there was none of this touchy-feely stuff. Seems kind of funny it took them six months to get 
ideas about each other." 

"Maybe they both had to grow up first," I'd said. I was just being facetious. And maybe a 
little bitter. One of the things Joy said to me every time we had a fight was that I needed to grow 
up and be responsible. 

"You mean go back to university and get my degree," I'd say. "But I don't know if that's 
what will make me happy." Going to university had given me a bitter taste of the competition 
and pressure that went on out there in what she called the real world and I didn't like it. 

"Of course, you'll be happy," she'd say. "You've got me, haven't you?" 

There wasn't a hell of a lot I could say to that except yes. 

I dealt a hand and took a quick look around the bar before I picked up my cards. The 
customers had quieted down and were back to drinking and talking instead of staring at Dane's 
table. Out in the Strait, one of the first cruise ships of the year was slowly sliding northward, lit 
up and looking like a floating city. I've wondered what it would be like to sail on one of those 
luxury ships, but a cruise is something like number two hundred and five on my bucket list. It 
might be good for watching people, but I had plenty of people to watch in Deception Bay. 

"Are you going to put something in the crib, or stare out the window all night?" George 
asked. 

"Sorry." I discarded into the crib. We played another three hands before I had to serve a 
customer. After that, everybody except Dane and his group left and we finished the game, with 
George beating the pants off me, as he'd promised. 

He grinned and punched me in the shoulder. "See you tomorrow. And if the cash doesn't 
balance, don't worry, I'll fix it." 


This was his way of ribbing me. He knew I had no problem balancing the cash. With three 
years of accounting courses under my belt, I could probably balance the cash for the whole hotel 
operation. I thought about telling Elizabeth that, but she probably already had it figured out. 

I tidied up behind the bar and restocked the beer. I like the bar to be functional when I walk 
into it, and George does, too. Half an hour after midnight I told Dane it was the last round; the 
bar closed at one. I figured it was okay if they had another drink; they'd ordered supper from the 
Blueback Grill around eight. They weren't sober, but they weren't drunk enough for me to be 
concerned. 

"Hey, listen, Larry," Dane said, "how about coming back to our place when you close up? 
Time you let your hair down and had a couple of belts." He didn't wait for me to answer. 
"Brenda, are you game?" 

"Sure," she said. "I don't want to be too late, though; I've got some appointments in the 
morning." 

That made up my mind for me. I didn't like Dane much, but the two women were fun. I 
enjoyed being around Brenda; she was forthright, like my Mom. They both said exactly what 
they meant, whether it was polite or not. 

Dane said, "Brenda, you come with us. You don't want to wait while Larry counts all his 
money. Then he can drive you home after." 

Nice of him to arrange my life for me. But I was okay with driving Brenda home. I'd have a 
chance to ask what happened with her and Charlie. 

They left right after that and I did the cash since it was unlikely anybody would come in for 
a nightcap. I sat at the bar until one, reading the science fiction novel I kept next to the crib board 
or looking around my domain, mulling over the conversations I'd heard during the evening, the 
traces of emotion still seeming to linger. 

I made it to Dane's by one-fifteen, pulling in right behind Tricia, who was getting out of her 
car. "Just took the babysitter home," she said, as I followed her into the house. One of Dane's 
redeeming features—maybe the only one—was how much he loved his only son, Rory. I'd seen 
enough wallet snapshots to last me a lifetime. Here, in the living room, one whole wall was 
devoted to framed photographs of the kid. 

Dane poured me a single malt. "Well," he said, "now that you're all here, what do you say to 
a game of strip poker?" 

"Not me," Tricia said. "I'm going to bed. I have to be up early to get Rory to school. I'll say 
goodnight to all you party animals now." She headed down the hall. 

"Sure," Brenda said. "I've never played poker, but I know Dane will explain to me how it's 
done." 

There was no doubt about that. I wondered if his aim was to show off his expertise at poker 
or brag about what he kept in his pants. Then again, he might want to get a look at Brenda 
without her clothes on. She didn't look like she was worried, but she'd had a fair amount to drink. 

"I'm up for it," I said. 

Dane set up the card table in his den, poured fresh drinks and gave Brenda the basic rules for 
playing poker. 

The game was fairly even for a while. Brenda lost both earrings as well as her shoes and 
pantyhose early on, then I lost my shoes and socks and shirt and Dane was down to his 
underwear. Then Brenda began to lose again. First her skirt went, then her blouse. I was feeling 
kind of antsy. I wouldn't have minded at all seeing Brenda naked, but not in a situation like this. 

I managed to lose on the next hand and took off my pants. Dane and I were even now. Then 


Brenda lost again. I waited for her to take off her bra, but she didn't. She took off her panties. 
That was maybe the last thing most women would think of, but Dane and I couldn't see under the 
table, so if getting a look was what he'd had in mind, she'd fooled him. So far, anyway. 

Then Dane surprised me. He tossed back the last of his scotch and said, "Okay, I think that's 
about enough for tonight, don't you? I guess we've all got to get up in the morning." 

It was a relief to get into my clothes and back to normal. As I walked with Brenda out to my 
car, I decided I had to give Dane a couple of points. One for not going ballistic over Brenda 
smacking him and another one for quitting the poker game before it got embarrassing. He'd 
handled that slap pretty well, considering, but he probably knew he wouldn't get any sympathy 
from anybody, including his wife. 

When I parked in Brenda's driveway, I twisted in the driver's seat to face her. "If it's not too 
personal a question, how come you didn't go to Mexico with Charlie?" 

She threw her head back and laughed, a great chortling laugh that went on and on, until I 
began to wonder if she was hysterical. 

"Oh, Larry! We fooled you, didn't we?" 

Taken aback, I said, "You mean that scene in the bar wasn't for real?" 

She giggled. "Sorry, I can't help laughing. No, we decided to put on that little act and see 
how fast the gossip got around town. It only took until noon the next day." 

I shook my head to clear it. "Damn! You really did fool me. But wait a minute, nobody said 
anything to me about it being a joke." 

"When other people ask me the same question you did, I tell them I have too many business 
commitments to travel right now. People can believe that or not, as they like, but it's a valid 
reason, so it shuts them up." 

"That's so dull, it's no wonder I haven't heard any gossip." I lit a cigarette and rolled the 
window down a couple of inches. "So, what's the moral of the story?" 

Brenda smiled and patted my arm. "That things are not always what they seem. That people 
see what they expect to see, not what's really there." She paused. "Charlie and I are just good 
friends. The rumor that Charlie and I are having an affair keeps guys from hitting on me. That 
tends to happen a lot because I've been married and divorced twice and have a fairly good bod. 
You'd be surprised how many guys just naturally assume I'm dying to go to bed with them. Or 
that they've got more on the ball, so to speak, than my two exes. And Charlie has his own 
reasons for feeding the rumors." 

"So how come you told me the truth when you haven't told anyone else?" 

"I know you don't tell secrets. This one's between you and me and Charlie." She got out and 
came around to my side of the car. When I rolled the window all the way down, she leaned in 
and kissed my cheek. "Tonight was fun. We should do it again sometime." 

I grabbed her hand and gave it a squeeze. "Sure! Hey, with Charlie out of town, we could 
start another rumor." 

"Nah. It wouldn't work twice." 

I waited until she was inside her front door before I backed the car out of the driveway and 
headed home to the apartment. Joy would be waiting up, boiling mad, even though I'd phoned 
her from the bar. I could count on her screaming at me, maybe even throwing things. 

I'd barely got the door closed behind me when a missile whizzed past my ear and crashed 
into the door jamb. I ducked to one side and caught the next one she threw. A can of spaghetti 
sauce. Wonderful. If that had busted open, the mess would look like blood and be just as hard to 
clean up. 


"Larry, I'm leaving you! I've had enough!" 

Joy stood in the entrance hallway, glowering at me, her black hair standing up in the little 
spikes she liked and her gray eyes spitting fire. Only then did I notice boxes and suitcases piled 
along the wall. 

"What are you so upset about now?" She was madder than I'd ever seen her. 

"It's too much, it's just too much! You working that dumb job, and then you've got the nerve 
to go slumming with your stupid friends afterward!" 

"TL asked if you wanted to come along, and you said no." 

"I don't want anything to do with these people here. I hate this village and I've told you a 
million times. I can't understand why you don't get it." 

"I get that you don't like it here. You don't seem to get that I didn't like it in Vancouver. I've 
suggested compromises and you rejected all of them." 

That set her off again. It was live in Vancouver or forget it. Get my accounting degree and 
be a suit or forget it. Another hour passed before she wound down. 

"I'm sorry you're so unhappy," I said. "But you need to accept that I'm not the kind of guy 
you thought I was when we first met." She'd wanted a guy she could mold, but if I told her that, 
she'd throw more stuff at me. 

"You lied to me," she snarled. 

It took another couple of hours to load all her stuff in the car and drive her to Breslow's 
small airport. She was catching the first plane and her parents would pick her up. She never 
wanted to see me again. Ever. 

On the drive home, I just felt kind of numb. She'd done the right thing, I decided, going 
home to her city for good. She was smart and good-looking; she'd find what she wanted there. 

When I got back to the apartment, I glanced at my watch. Five o'clock. I'd still get enough 
shut-eye so I could go to work a little early and play a quick game of crib with George before my 
shift started. I liked to know what had happened in The Maggie during the day. 

But I took a couple of sleeping pills so I could hang on to that numb feeling. I had no idea 
what would happen when the fact that my wife had left me became real. 


Chapter 3 — A HELPING HAND 


I parked the car in the carport and picked up my bag and the bouquet of purple lilac that 
Anne-Marie had brought into my office from her garden that morning. She'd said, "Brenda, these 
will just die if they're in this stuffy place overnight, so you take them home and enjoy them." I 
didn't argue. I adore lilacs and the two I planted aren't big enough yet to produce any blooms. 

Inside, I locked the front door, which was kind of silly, because half the time I forget to lock 
the back door. It's never seemed that important in a small village like Deception Bay, but there 
are so many horror stories about thefts and home invasions that I decided it was high time I 
stopped being careless. 

After hanging up my jacket in the front hall closet, I put the lilacs in a vase and took them 
into the living room. DeeCee, looking like an old gray mop except for her green eyes, was 
flopping on top of the sideboard, as usual. 

"You are such a stupid cat! Why won't you sleep on any of the soft pillows I put down for 
you?" I cuddled her for a moment and put her on a pillow at the end of the sofa. She looked at 
me as if I were insane, trotted back to the sideboard and jumped up. 

I'd inherited DeeCee just after Christmas, from a friend who was moving to Vancouver and 
couldn't find a rental that would accept pets. Cecilia was so upset I agreed to take DeeCee, 
though it had never been part of my plan to have a cat. "You know I like animals," I'd said to 
Cecilia, "but I'm not home enough to be a good companion." 

"That's okay, Brenda," she'd said. "Petunia is fifteen. She's not interested in anything besides 
eating and sleeping." 

Cecilia told me she'd named the cat Petunia because her face had looked like one when she 
was a kitten, but it wasn't a name I could live with. By the end of the second day, Petunia and I 
had clashed so many times on the location of her food bowl, water bow] and litter box, that I was 
calling her Damn Cat. By the end of the first week, the cat and I had settled into a routine with 
each other, but the name had stuck and been shortened to DeeCee. 

Charlie called her Ell Dee, for Lame Duck. He'd met her when I invited him over for dinner 
a month or so back and said, "I thought you were going to quit taking on lame ducks." 

"She's not a lame duck; just an old, tired cat. Anyway, I couldn't say no to Cecilia." 

Charlie had patted my arm. "You're a pushover for a sob story, darling. But kind of sweet, 
just the same." 

I went through the kitchen and locked the back door. It was the least I could do after 
remembering to lock the front door. Then I kicked my shoes across the kitchen, poured a gin and 
tonic and added a slice of lemon. The light was blinking on the phone and, after reviving myself 
with a gulp of the still-fizzing drink, I checked my voice mail. Being a realtor means answering 
calls promptly or risk losing a prospect to somebody more on the ball. 

"Hello, Brenda. This is Luisa. Can you come tonight? I need to talk." 

Damn! I'd promised to drop into The Maggie and play a game of crib with Larry after 
supper. Six weeks had passed since his wife had left him, around the end of March, and I wanted 
to help him get through the grieving if I could. Playing crib with him wasn't much, but at least it 
would keep his mind off Joy for a while. But Luisa Benedetti had been my mother's dearest 
friend; I couldn't turn her down. 

I called her back. "What time should I come, Aunt Luisa?" 

"After seven,” she said. "That is when Gina go out." Luisa's Italian accent was stronger than 


it used to be. Not surprising; she and Carlo talked Italian at home and since multiple sclerosis 
had put her in a wheelchair two years ago, she rarely went anywhere. I winced in empathy every 
time I thought of her being trapped in that chair. 

I had time, however, to finish my drink, make a salad and throw a small steak on the grill. I'd 
picked the first red leaf lettuce—late this year; it was nearly the end of May—from my garden 
when I came home for lunch. It was as delicious as I'd anticipated, and I even finished the 
Sunday New York Times crossword while I was eating. This week's puzzle had been so easy, I 
hadn't even learned any new words. 

On my way to Luisa's, I stopped in at The Maggie to tell Larry I had a quasi-family 
obligation and would probably be back later. The place was quiet, which was usual for midweek, 
and Larry was resting his hands on the bar, apparently looking at the floor, but I knew he had a 
book propped up on the underneath shelf. 

"What are you reading?" I asked. 

"Sci-fi," he said. "It's about Earth, ten thousand years from now, when everybody has 
security from cradle to grave. Scary stuff." 

"Security is scary?" 

"No, but the rules and regulations are. Like, each human is allotted so many years to live, no 
more and no less, based on productive potential. The government says what kind of job you 
have, and you can't appeal. You can marry, but only two kids are allowed, even if they both 
happen to die at birth. Everybody works. Children are looked after in government nurseries or 
schools." 

"So, if you get divorced, there'd be no reason for alimony or child support," I said, then 
kicked myself for being insensitive. 

"That's right," he said, running his hand through his dark, wavy hair. "I could sure dig that 
part of the set-up." 

"Is Joy going after you for alimony?" We might as well talk about it for a minute, if he was 
willing. That was, after all, something I'd thought he might want to do tonight. 

"No." He grinned. "A judge would take one look at my pitiful wages, her degree and rich 
parents and say no way. He'd likely make her pay me. Man, would she hate that!" 

I told him I had a date with Luisa, and he put the gin bottle back on the shelf. I apologized 
for postponing the crib game. 

"It's okay, Brenda. Don't worry about it. Whenever you get back." 

Larry didn't sound like he was fretting much, but I couldn't be sure. He always seemed easy- 
going and even-tempered, and I was fairly sure that was the real Larry, but sometimes I 
wondered if it was just the persona he put on for his job. In any case, I wanted to be sure he knew 
he could count on me for help. 

I drove along the highway that runs through Deception Bay and along the east side of the 
island, glancing right now and then at the mile-long, curving beach around the half-moon shape 
of the bay. The tide was out, sunset giving a warm glow to the sand where a few people were 
hunting sand dollars and teasing small crabs trapped in shallow pools. It took me all of five 
minutes to get across town and turn left onto Wisteria Street. After a cold spring, the weather had 
suddenly turned warm and it seemed like every plant in town was blooming. Broom blazed like 
yellow fire up in the hills to the west and, along the street, pink rhododendrons, vibrant orange 
California poppies, white and purple lilac, blue flags, and some early red roses provided a 
rainbow of color. It seemed like summer had arrived, though it was still only mid-May. 

Luisa's small, square house was boring 1950's stucco, but the front lawn looked like green 


velvet and what I could see of the back yard was long, straight rows of vegetables, just sprouting 
up from the black soil. Carlo had been retired from the mill at Breslow for seven years now and 
spent all his time with the plants, while their youngest daughter, Gina, was left to look after the 
house and her mother. 

I knocked at the front door and walked in. 

"Brenda?" Luisa's voice came from the back. "Come in kitchen." 

I felt guilty the minute I saw her in the wheelchair, plugging in the kettle to heat water for 
tea. Her hair, pulled into a bun at the back of her head, had turned completely white and her 
movements were slower and more awkward than they had been even three months ago. She was 
also having difficulty forming words. I'd been so busy trying to make a living and renovating my 
mother's old house and garden that I'd neglected her. But her smile, when she reached up to hug 
me, was warm. 

"No," she said, when we pulled apart and she looked at my face. "Don't say sorry. I know 
you work hard. Here, have some honey cake." She pushed the plate across the red and white 
checkered cloth toward my end of the kitchen table. "Gina make it today." 

While the tea steeped, we took care of family news. Carlo was feeling good, though his back 
bothered him when he spent too much time in the garden. Gina's two older brothers and one 
sister were doing well, as were their children. We spoke briefly about my mother, who had died 
of an aneurism two years ago at sixty-eight. 

"I miss Beth," Luisa said, and sighed. 

"Me, too." It was my mother's house I lived in now and oddly, that seemed to make it easier. 
When I was there, I felt as if she were close by, that all I needed to do was call and she would 
appear. 

"You see your father, Brenda?" 

"Oh, sure. Now and then." He'd walked out when my mother was sixty and I still hadn't 
forgiven him for that, or for marrying a woman barely ten years older than me. But the old anger 
had simmered down. Most of the time I was merely indifferent. 

"You should see him more," Luisa said, frowning. "He is your only family." 

"My friends are my family." I thought of Larry down at The Maggie and decided he'd make 
a very good brother. There were others, too, and I needed to stop working so hard and spend 
more time with them. Unfortunately, I also needed to eat. "So, what's the problem with Gina?" 

Luisa looked sad. "Gina getting fat. She weigh hundred eighty now." Luisa's hands twisted 
in her lap. "My fault. She has to stay home and look after me; the others all too busy with their 
own families." 

I reached over and squeezed her hand. "It's not your fault. You can't help it if you've got 
MS." I knew they didn't have the money to pay home help and Carlo was too proud to ask for 
help from government agencies. As far as he was concerned, if there was a family problem, the 
family would take care of it. And because this problem was his wife and the housekeeping, it 
would be the women of the family who took care of it. I looked out the window at the vegetable 
garden where he was hoeing. Carlo was a hard worker and a good father, but an incurable male 
chauvinist. 

"I know. But I sorry for Gina. She always want to be librarian." 

That was something I hadn't known, but it would suit her. She was quiet, shy, and loved 
books. I didn't know much more; she was ten years younger than me. During the time she was 
growing up, I'd been completely involved in trying to keep two bad marriages from falling apart. 
It came as a shock to realize she must be twenty-six already. "She's probably eating for comfort, 


like I've done a few times." I'd put on weight after both my divorces. 

Luisa nodded. "She need husband. If she get married, they could live here; we have plenty 
room. I help her with her babies." 

I couldn't imagine any man willing to live under those conditions. Not only would he have a 
mother-in-law to deal with, Carlo's word would be law in this house. 

"Does she have any boyfriends?" Gina was pretty enough to have a dozen. She had long, 
dark brown hair, wildly curly, framing a delicate face with smooth, olive skin, thin dark 
eyebrows, and brown eyes. At one eighty, she was definitely overweight, but her face would still 
be beautiful. 

Luisa sighed again. "No. And she don't seem to care. I tell her use perfume, maybe some 
lipstick. You never know who you see in the grocery store." 

"The weight gain probably makes her feel ugly and self-conscious. She may think no man 
would look twice at her." 

"Stupid," Luisa said. "She good girl. Good cook, good housekeeper. Any man be lucky to 
get her." 

"So what do you want me to do?" 

"Talk to her. Tell her how you got thin." 

"But I can't just phone her up and..." 

Luisa raised her hand. "No, I already told her you got thin twice and you would help her." 

"And she was okay with that?" 

"She say yes. She say she want to lose weight, but don't know how." 

"Okay, I'll talk to her." It was the least I could do for Luisa, and getting to know Gina, now 
that she was grown up, might be interesting. It would be great if I could help her get her life 
straightened out. 

Luisa and I gossiped for another hour and then I drove back down to The Maggie. I'd take 
Gina for lunch, or invite her to my house, so I could talk to her without her parents listening and 
making comments. 

I sat at the bar and Larry poured a gin and tonic for me. "Have one yourself," I said, and 
pushed the money across the scarred wood. "How's the science fiction story?" 

"Getting even scarier," Larry said. "Tobacco, alcohol and all types of drugs are illegal. But 
people are allowed to get their kicks a different way. They can get injections to become addicted 
to food, sex, music, or anything else that gives a rush, even mountain climbing. You know, it's 
such a great story, it makes me think I should write my own science fiction stories, so I can read 
more of the kind I like." 

"Do you think you really could write a novel?" 

"Probably not," he said, "but sometimes I think about it. I'll bet it's a lot easier to read books 
than it is to write them, though." 

I was thinking about Gina again. "Imagine actually wanting to become addicted to food!" 

"But think of being able to put food in your mouth all day long. The taste, the texture, the 
flavor! It would be constant ecstasy." Larry tipped his head back and closed his eyes. "Cheddar 
cheese and ripe pears, pecans, chocolate ice cream." 

"Is that what you're eating, now that Joy is gone?" 

Larry opened his eyes and gave me a stern look. "Brenda, I know how to cook and I'm 
eating well. I miss Joy in a lot of ways, but life is a hell of a lot more peaceful without her 
nagging me all the time. So stop clucking over me, okay?" 

"Sorry. I was just concerned about you, that's all." 


"I know, and I appreciate it." He put the cards and crib board on the bar and poured me 
another drink. "This one's on me, Brenda. I guarantee you I don't go home at night and cry 
myself to sleep. Sometimes I read, sometimes I go for a walk on the beach and think about 
things. Our marriage was a mistake; we've rectified it; end of story." 

We cut for the crib, and he dealt. 

I told him I'd been drafted to help Gina Benedetti lose weight. I knew the story wouldn't go 
any further. Larry could probably blackmail half the population of Deception Bay with the things 
he knew and never told. 

"T remember her from school," he said, "but we never said much more than hello. She was 
too shy, and I never was much of a talker. I think it might have been her I caught a glimpse of in 
the grocery store last week. Good-looking woman." 

If Larry started taking Gina out, that would solve everything. "Maybe I should bring her in 
here for a drink one night." 

He grinned. "Sure, she might enjoy that." He laid a finger across my wrist. "Just so you don't 
try to fix her up with me. I'm not playing." 

"Why not?" 

"Coming from a traditional Italian family, she'd be checking out my husband potential on 
the first date. It would be a waste of time for both of us. I've been married once and I'm not going 
there again." 

I was disappointed, but I knew he was right. We talked some more about the Benedetti 
family and finished our game just as a crowd of people came in from the town council meeting. 
They'd probably be there for a couple of hours, rehashing the meeting and making the comments 
they couldn't make in the boardroom because they wouldn't look good in the minutes. Larry put 
away the crib board. I stopped and said hello to a couple of people I knew, then took myself 
home to DeeCee, who was, of course, asleep on top of the sideboard. 

I couldn't understand why she liked to sleep on bare wood, when there were so many soft 
places in the house for her to snooze. I'd resisted putting a pillow on the sideboard for that very 
reason. I petted her and she raised her head and purred at me. 

"All right, stupid cat. I give in." I put one of the sofa pillows on the sideboard, put DeeCee 
on top of that and went to bed. In the morning, she was waiting for me beside her food dish, and 
I couldn't tell if she'd slept on the pillow or not. No cat hair on it, though. Well, I thought, give it 
a few days. Eventually she'll accept a comfortable bed. 


Two days later I called Gina. She thought having lunch out was a wonderful idea. "I haven't 
eaten lunch in a restaurant for a long time," she said. 

I picked her up just before twelve and we went to the Princess Cafe in Georgia View Mall. 
I'd thought of taking her to Maxima on the waterfront and treating us to one of Cameron Steele's 
sinfully caloric, avant garde meals, but decided that was not the kind of thing I should do to 
someone who wanted to lose weight. 

Gina had become a handsome woman, in spite of the extra pounds. She was too subdued to 
be beautiful but even so, I was surprised there weren't half a dozen men courting her. Let her fall 
in love and she'd light up the village all by herself. 

We went through the ritual of exchanging news about family and gossiping about what was 
going on in the village. Halfway through the mozzarella mushroom burger, I decided it was time 


to get down to business. 

"Your mother says you want to lose some weight," I said. 

She nodded and dipped a french fry in ketchup before transferring it to her mouth. She'd 
have to get past that kind of food if she was serious about dieting. 

I went into my spiel about small, frequent meals to fool her body into thinking it was getting 
enough food, and concentrating on fresh vegetables, some protein and fruit with lots of fiber. No 
french fries. None of Luisa's pasta. I suggested a walk every day. 

"T'll try," she said, and sighed. "Being overweight is so frustrating, there are times when I 
want to scream. My clothes don't fit and all the clothes I try on in the stores look awful on me." 

"Don't try to do everything at once," I said. "Take baby steps. If eating a lot has become a 
habit, it will take time. Habits are hard to break." 

"Tell me about it!" Gina put her fork down. "When I was little, I swear my mother spent half 
her time telling us kids to eat up, eat up, eat up. And she still does it." 

"Have you told her to quit doing that to you?" 

"I tried a couple of times. She forgets after a few days and starts again." 

I could understand that. Luisa had, no doubt, been telling her family to eat up for the last 
forty years. "Keep at her. She can change if she has to. So can you." 

"What about the exercise, though? Some days I don't have time to walk." 

"I know your mother needs help with most things, but surely she doesn't expect you to be 
there twenty-four seven.” 

Gina sighed again. "No, she's really good. But if I'm not cooking or cleaning, Dad wants me 
to help him in the garden. If I don't do it, he gets mad, and I hate that." 

I signaled Patsy for fresh coffee. "It sounds like both your parents are still treating you like 
you're ten years old." 

We talked through the second cup of coffee, then I said, "I have to get back to the office, 
Gina. Are you okay with walking home?" 

She looked surprised. "But I should get back right away." 

"Why?" 

"I should be there in case Mom wants something." 

"Looks to me like you have more than one habit you need to break." What I'd said was 
harsher than I'd intended, but somebody had to say it. If Gina didn't get rid of the habit of 
thinking her parents would curl up and die if she wasn't there to take care of things, she'd be 
locked into that house the rest of their lives. 

She stared at me for a moment but didn't seem to be upset. "I suppose you're right. I really 
don't have to go home right away." 

"Not unless you made a date with your mother for something." I patted her shoulder. 
"Besides, it's a start on losing weight." 

Gina nodded and smiled. On the street, she gave me a wave and started walking west. I 
figured it might take her fifteen or twenty minutes to get home, definitely not enough to counter 
the french fries she'd had for lunch. 


That evening I dropped into The Maggie for a drink after work. George was on his way out 
the door and Larry stood behind the bar, yawning as though he'd just got out of bed and wished 
he hadn't. 


"The usual?" he asked. 

"Gin and tonic is not a habit I want to break. Are you getting enough sleep, Larry?" 

"Yes, Mom." There was a warning note in his voice. 

"Just checking. You finish that science fiction book yet?" 

"Haven't had time. Lots more tourists around now." He slid my gin and tonic across the bar. 
"Maybe I'll take it home tonight. I've got the weekend off, for a change." 

"Have you found out yet why people are allowed to get injections that create addictions? 
That seems totally bizarre to me." 

"Actually, it makes a lot of sense. People have no freedom of will, no freedom of choice. 
There's no chance anything can be different. Some people try to make changes and end up in 
reeducation camps or get executed. Other people commit suicide." 

"Because they feel it's hopeless to go on living like a machine, right?" I stopped twirling my 
glass between my hands and took the first sip. Delicious. 

"Exactly. And as soon as one person offs himself and others hear about it, people start 
committing suicide in droves. Suicide is illegal, of course; it messes up the population and work 
schedules." 

"You can't take dead people to court." 

Dane, Ross, and Peter from my office came in, Dane still bragging about a commercial deal 
he'd sewed up that afternoon. I'd already heard too much about it at work, so I didn't join them. 
Larry went over to take their drink orders. When he came back, he said, "No, you can't arrest a 
corpse, but you can harass the suicide's family. If the deaths are hushed up, things are easier for 
both families and the authorities." 

Larry took the tray of drinks over to Dane's table. By the time he returned, I thought I'd 
answered my own question. "I guess the injections are meant to prevent ennui and suicide by 
creating addictions that have to be fed. Am I right?" 

"You got it. People live for their addictions, and they have to keep on working in order to 
feed them. The authorities don't pay them so much that they can get enough injections to OD 
on." 

"T'll bet some people find ways of getting around that." 

"Yeah, they do." Several more people came in. "Guess I'd better take care of the customers 
before somebody complains to Elizabeth." 

"I'm going home to play in my garden. Cheer up, you might make enough in tips to feed 
your own addiction, whatever that is." 

Larry smiled. "Secondhand paperbacks don't cost a lot." 

If that was his only addiction, he was one lucky man. But his fantasy story had given me 
some unpleasant thoughts. Was Gina addicting herself to food to avoid thoughts of suicide? 
Could she really be that unhappy? I couldn't get the thought out of my head and lay awake 
worrying far too late. 


Two weeks passed and the yellow rose in my front garden came into bloom promptly on 
June first, just as it always had for my mother. I finally gave in and phoned Gina. "How's the diet 
coming?" 

"Oh, Brenda, not very well. We've been out to dinner twice because of birthdays. Both my 
brothers were born in early June, you know. And it's hard to make a meal for me, then cook 


something different for Mom and Dad." 

I got her to list the sort of food that Luisa and Carlo ate and gave her some tips on how to 
adapt the ingredients for her own eating plan. She promised to try harder. I went out to water my 
lawn, wondering if I should phone more often, maybe go over there, and talk to her and Luisa 
together. 

Two more weeks went by, and I phoned again. "How's it going, Gina? Have you been on the 
scale yet?" 

"Yes." She sounded discouraged. "I've only lost two pounds. After all that hard work, too." 

"Have you been walking?" 

"No time. I've been canning early peas and freezing berries. Oh yes, and my oldest brother's 
wife came over with a big box of chocolates. I can't say no to chocolate, no matter how hard I 
try.” 

"Would it help if I walked with you?" 

"Oh, you don't have to do that!" Gina sounded surprised. "I know you're busy." 

"Tam, but I could make time for it early in the morning, say around seven." 

"No, that wouldn't work for me. That's when I have to get Mom ready for the day." 

"I can't get away during the day but what about the evening?" 

Her voice was firmer this time. "No. I have a lot of things to do after supper. But I'll try to 
exercise, Brenda. I really will." 

People have a hard time changing, I thought, trapped as they are in their own personalities. 
Of course, they're also trapped by their genetic inheritance, their childhoods, their instincts, and 
their weaknesses. Old habits are familiar and comforting. And we all have to eat every day. It's 
not as if we could avoid food altogether, like you can cigarettes or alcohol. 

In the back yard, ripping weeds out of my little vegetable patch, I thought that if food gave 
Gina a lot of pleasure, we'd have to come up with something even more pleasurable that she 
could use as a substitute. It would mean talking to her again, finding out what other things she 
liked. Maybe I could print a list of the foods she should eat, and another of those she shouldn't. 
On the other hand, she should be able to eat whatever she liked, only not so much of it. But that 
would be harder than just eliminating a few foods. 


On Monday, I invited myself over to the Benedetti house for lunch. Gina served salad and 
pasta with fresh tomato sauce, both delicious. I noticed she kept watching me as I ate and 
whenever I praised the cooking, her face lit up. I also noticed that she took large portions of 
everything and appeared to enjoy the food as much as I did. 

"How's the diet going?" I asked, after Carlo had gone outside with his mug of tea and his 
cigarettes. 

The light went out of Gina's face. "Not very well. It's much harder than I thought it would 
be:” 

I gave her the lists I'd printed. "This might help. It's a reminder, anyway." 

"Thanks, Brenda. It's good of you to be so concerned. I'll try harder." 

"T make sure she tries harder," Luisa said. 

I didn't believe either of them. They weren't taking me seriously, in spite of the fact they'd 
asked for help. Luisa had her own agenda, which was to get Gina married off and pregnant, but 
maybe Gina wasn't interested in that. Maybe she still wanted to be a librarian but wouldn't talk 


about it because she couldn't cut loose from her family and make a life of her own. She'd seemed 
eager to learn how to lose weight but wasn't following through, so what was her agenda? Had 
they involved me in order to score points off each other? Feeling frustrated and a little depressed, 
I finished my tea and dessert and said I had to get back to work. 

Instead of going to the office, I went to visit Catherine, as I often did when I needed 
comforting. Her house was usually a mess because she had four teenage boys as well as a 
husband with hobbies, but it was bright and homey. Catherine herself was brisk, cheerful, and 
the epitome of common sense, a good antidote for the blues. 

When she opened the door, she said, "Pour yourself a coffee and come into the family room. 
I'm ironing." 

She'd had an ironing board set up in the family room for as long as she'd been married. We'd 
had many a discussion there while she worked. Now I sat in the big leather recliner with my feet 
tucked under me. "Aside from wanting to see how you are, I need a small dose of reality," I said. 

"No sweat. I can provide more reality than you'd ever want." She removed the rubber band 
holding her ponytail and shook out her long mop of carrot-red hair. She replaced the rubber 
band, picked up the iron and told me the most recent adventures that had happened to her crew of 
five males. Her stories were both amusing and horrifying and made me realize what an easy life I 
led. 

After a while, Catherine fell silent and I leaned back in the recliner, listening to the hiss of 
steam and the creaking of the ironing board as she ironed shirts and blouses. She took them, one 
by one, from an enormous, heaped basket of laundry and applied the iron in quick, efficient 
movements. The comforting smell of hot cloth engulfed me. Watching her work was 
mesmerizing. I could fall asleep, I thought, watching Catherine iron. 

She spoke, startling me from my reverie. "Doing laundry drives me crazy. I never finish the 
ironing. I just get through one basket and another one turns up. Sometimes I even end up buying 
a new blouse because I don't have any that are ironed.” 

"If you take them out of the dryer as soon as they're dry, and hang them up, most of them 
won't need ironing.” I couldn't imagine why she'd never thought of that. 

"I'm not going to be tied to a damn dryer!" Catherine snapped. 

I should have kept quiet, but I was annoyed. I'd just offered a solution to her problem, and 
she wasn't even interested. "I thought you were complaining. I thought you wanted help." 

"I was making conversation, that's all." 

It took me a minute to understand that her complaints about the laundry were merely ritual. I 
relaxed and finished my coffee. Catherine was happy ironing clothes. She didn't want to do 
things a different way and she certainly didn't want to hear anything from me except sympathy. 

"Sorry," I said. "I seem to be reading everyone's signals wrong lately. I think I'd better go 
back to work and see if I can get my head straight there." 

She gave me a hug at the door. "I didn't mean to snap at you, but you wouldn't believe how 
many people feel they ought to give me advice on doing laundry." 

When I got home that night, DeeCee was asleep on the sideboard. On the bare wood. The 
pillow had been kicked onto the floor. 

I flopped into a chair and stared at the cat, who was stretched out full-length, looking quite 
comfortable. There was a message here. Maybe it was encompassed in that science fiction book 
of Larry's. Even though it felt better to worry about other people rather than myself, maybe that 
was as much an addiction as food, music, or sex. Or drugs. 

I poured myself a drink, and went out to sit on the back steps. 


Damn Cat was an adult; it was up to her where she slept. Larry and Gina were grown up, 
too. I didn't have to be responsible for their problems. And I couldn't control what happened to 
any of them. 

Should I quit worrying and go weed the California poppies? 

Yes. 

I put down the drink. By the time I knelt in front of the brilliant orange glow of the poppies, 
I found myself worrying about Luisa again. 

I sat back on my heels and gave the poppies a rueful grin. 

"Don't look at me like that. It's hard to break habits." 


Chapter 4— TRAVELING MAN 


I was dreaming about Joy when the radio alarm jolted me into consciousness. She'd been 
gone two months and I was getting used to living alone again, but I still missed her. It was the 
good parts of our marriage that I missed, though, not her temper or the nagging. In my dream 
she'd been nagging. Larry, you're lazy! Larry, you have no ambition! I was happy to be awake. 

The radio announcer said, in that bright, smarmy tone they use when they're trying to 
convince everybody what a wonderful world we live in, that it was June twenty-first, the solstice, 
and wasn't it just great to be alive on the longest day of the year. 

I swung my legs over the side of the bed. I agreed with the man about being alive, but the 
twinges in my calf muscles as I stood up reminded me that I'd better start getting in shape. Or at 
least thinking about it. A lot of people, when they saw me these days, looked concerned and said, 
"Larry, how are you doing?" Maybe they could tell by my face that I hadn't got over the split 
with Joy. 

I still had doubts about whether we should have separated. It's surprising how many roots a 
marriage can grow in only four years. But every time the doubts came, so did the answers. Joy 
wanted me to go up that corporate ladder and I'd seen enough competition and tension in 
Vancouver that I knew I'd hate it. Joy wanted kids and I had finally realized that I didn't. There 
was no reason why both of us should be miserable. Our marriage had been a misdeal and there 
was nothing more to say. 

I wandered into the living room, stuck my head out on the balcony and looked down the hill 
to the left. Brilliant sunlight sparkled on the blue water and warm sand beach, a sight that no 
doubt gladdened the heart of the Tourist Bureau as much as it did mine. The radio announcer, if I 
hadn't shut him off, would be real happy that the longest day of the year was bright and sunny. 

With a glass of orange juice in hand, I hitched up my boxers and dragged a chair onto the 
balcony, hoping the fourth-floor view would inspire a better mood. On my right, the village 
straggled up the hill toward the south; on my left, it straggled down the hill toward the beach. 
The Wayfarer Inn, where I tended bar in The Maggie, sat on the southeast curve of the bay and, 
though it was more than half a mile away as the crow flies, I could see the vivid green of ivy 
leaves clinging to the fake Tudor walls. 

I slid down in the basket chair and parked my bare feet on the balcony railing. The sun felt 
good on my bare skin, and I added up all the reasons why I should be happy. I had a cool job that 
allowed me to people-watch, lots of friends and enough money to indulge my passion for out-of- 
print science fiction. 

On the other hand, my body and mind weren't getting any exercise. I was only twenty-six; I 
didn't want to be a has-been at thirty, somebody whose world had shrunk to fit the confines of 
the village he'd grown up in, charming though it was. I'd renounced marriage and the domestic 
life, but that didn't mean I wanted to be in a rut. I needed to meet new people. Or travel. 
Something, anyway. 

I went inside to shower. As I stood under the pounding water, I considered the possibilities. I 
could always take courses at night school; maybe finish the final year of the Commerce degree 
I'd worked on in Vancouver. But not right now, not during the summer. Summer was for playing. 
And, since the days would start getting shorter as of tomorrow, I needed to get right on it. 

Maybe I should spend some time on the beach that was so popular with the tourists. Like 
most locals, I rarely went there because I saw it every day and could go any time I wanted. By 


the time I toweled off, one idea was obvious. Leave my old Ford sedan in the apartment parking 
lot and walk to work along the beach. There and back would be roughly a mile and a half, which 
wouldn't qualify me as a jock, but it would at least get the blood flowing. 

My shift at The Maggie started at five, so I left the apartment at four and walked down 
Denman. I'd stop at Wing's Grocery, which had been there since Year One, get a take-out coffee 
and then head for The Wayfarer, either along the beach or the paved path that wound through the 
narrow strip of park on the bank above. There was bound to be a log or a bench where I could sit 
and drink coffee while contemplating the mysteries of life and assorted universes. And 
postponing my tentative date with fitness. 

Wing's Grocery was situated on the bank of the Parsons River, above a small weather- 
beaten, wooden dock, a hundred yards or so before the river empties into the bay. A dozen cars 
sat out front and Mary Wing was behind the counter, dishing out ice cream cones, cigarettes, 
bread, and fishing gear, like her parents and grandparents had done before her. I waited in line to 
pay, then got a coffee from the urn and wandered outside. The aroma of dark roast wafted from 
the hole in the plastic cover, making my taste buds sit up and quiver. 

I walked around the sagging old building to have a look at the dock. Tied alongside were 
four venerable rowboats. On the dock were two Muskoka chairs and an old man with pure white 
hair. These last three looked to be antiques, too, though the old man was in better shape than the 
chairs. He had a military haircut, a tanned face, and his slacks and shirt were clean and pressed. 
He stood with a fishing rod in his hand and a tackle box at his feet, gazing out over the narrow 
river. The water was barely moving, which meant the tide was coming in, pushing water back up 
the river instead of letting it out. 

Maybe the old man was a tourist from some exotic place. Maybe he'd tell me about it and 
inspire me to do something wild and exotic with my own life. I walked down the wooden steps 
onto the dock. "I see you're looking to catch some fish." 

He turned to me, a slow smile relaxing the starch of his military bearing. "I'm always 
fishing." He held out his hand. "Zack Peters." 

"Larry Wilson." 

We shook hands and Zack put down his rod and sat in one of the splintering Muskokas. He 
pointed at the other. "Take a pew." 

"You live around here or are you visiting?" 

He waved a hand, sprinkled with brown age spots, vaguely toward the northwest. "Sunrise 
Lodge, over there on Tweedsmuir." 

Sunrise Lodge was a seniors' home three or four blocks away and about the least exotic 
place I could think of. I thought 'Sunset' would be a more appropriate name, but maybe the 
seniors didn't like to be reminded they were facing the sunset of their days. "Been there long? 
I've never seen you in The Maggie." 

"Couple of years. I don't drink much anymore. I'll be eighty-three next month and the doc 
says my blood pressure's too high." 

High blood pressure didn't seem to stop most of the old guys who came in the bar to nurse a 
beer all afternoon. Maybe Zack couldn't afford to drink. I leaned back in my chair and took my 
first sip of coffee. The caffeine was smooth on my tongue and sent a welcome buzz through my 
body. "Where are you from?" 

Zack gave me a considering look. Did he think I was being too nosy? "Hey," I said, "can I 
buy you a coffee?" 

"Sure," he said. "Black, no sugar." 


When I brought it, he nodded his thanks. "Haven't lived anyplace long enough to say I'm 
from there. Been a traveling man all my life. Don't travel anywhere now, though, except down 
here to fish every day." 

"Must be interesting to work in different places," I said. "I've lived in Deception Bay all my 
life except for three years going to school in Vancouver." 

"Guess you've never been to Afghanistan then." 

Afghanistan! That was way more exotic than I'd bargained for. I settled back into the other 
chair. "No, I haven't." I wasn't even sure where it was. Maybe I'd better buy an atlas and figure 
out what the world looked like. Of course, I could always look it up on the Net, but maps on the 
screen always seemed harder to read than the ones in a book. 

"I was there during the second world war," he said, his hand curled around the Styrofoam 
coffee container where it rested on the chair arm. "Early in the war, before I went out to India." 

I did some quick math in my head. At eighty-three, Zack was too young to have been in the 
early years of World War Two. 

"Course, I lied about my age when I joined up," he said. "I was fifteen when I walked into 
that recruiting center, but I swore I was eighteen." 

I gave him a silent apology. 

"They put me in the medical corps," Zack said. "That was better than firing a rifle. I didn't 
mind blood and broken bodies. Anyway, it was mostly fetch and carry. The medics wouldn't let 
me near their instruments, but I watched enough operations that I figured I could do one if there 
was nobody else around." 

Medicine had never been on the list of things I'd thought of doing. I couldn't even watch 
when the doc stuck a needle in my arm to take blood or give me a ‘flu shot without feeling kind 
of dizzy, though nobody but Mom knows about that. 

"I was only in that corps about a year, so I never got a chance," Zack said. "The last job they 
gave me would have made you laugh. The army set up a whorehouse for the soldiers but they 
had to organize it so they could keep diseases from spreading. My job was to stand beside the 
madam when the soldiers were coming in and check their names against a list of the men who'd 
had treatment for venereal disease in the previous few weeks." 

"Did you ever have to turn any of the men away?" If there were any pros in Deception Bay, 
I'd know about it. And there weren't, for good reason. Not enough single guys and the place was 
way too small for married guys to risk it. If you wanted to pay for it, you had to drive to Breslow, 
or further. Or, as my mother said to me once when I was sulking over the loss of a girlfriend, 
"What do you think your right hand is for?" 

"A few," he said. "Always bound to be at least one guy trying to push the limits, whatever 
those limits apply to." 

I wondered how far Zack pushed the limits of truth. "You said you went to India after that. 
What was that like?" 

Zack told me about the Gurkhas and what slick fighters they were with their curved kukri 
knives. "Fast, silent, and deadly," he said. "They were so quick they could crawl into a tent and 
slit some guy's throat without waking any of the others." 

I'd never wanted to be a soldier, either. "What did you do after the war?" 

Obviously happy to spin yarns, he talked for quite a while. It seemed like he'd lived or 
worked almost every place in Canada. Plus, he'd seen a lot of the rest of the world from the deck 
of a merchant ship. The sparkle in his eyes and the lilt in his voice told me that he'd enjoyed 
every minute of it. 


Traveling to all the places Zack talked about: India, Mexico, Newfoundland, might be fun. It 
would be a way of learning about the world, meeting different people and experiencing how they 
lived. It would get me out of the rut Joy had kept telling me I inhabited. But first I'd have to take 
a second job and save some money. Or get my accounting degree and take long vacations. Then 
another idea occurred to me. 

"Zack, you think I could get a job as barman on a freighter?" 

He shook his head. "As a cook, maybe. Freighters are automated now; they don't carry much 
of a crew. What you want to look at is cruise ships." 

That didn't appeal to me. Brenda had talked about the week's cruise she'd taken to Alaska, 
and it sounded too rushed and too short to see everything I'd want to look at. Also, the 
passengers were only around for a week or two, three at the most. I liked to follow people's lives 
as they unfolded, not hear the recaps. 

Reality was setting in again, anyway, reminding me that my enthusiasm always stalled at the 
thought of getting on a plane or a ship or a train. I'd gone a couple of places with Joy and didn't 
like the crowds and noise, or the pressure of timetables and the business of getting around in 
strange places. Still, I told myself, I could get used to that. It didn't take that long to get from one 
place to another and most places had cabs. I was playing with one of my favorite fantasies— 
teleporting—when I realized Zack was into another story. 

"I worked in Kemano one time," he said. "Not everybody's cup of tea, that place. It was 
completely cut off from the rest of the world, surrounded by tall mountains. The weather wasn't 
great, either; seemed like we had gray skies most of the time. Some people went crazy with 
claustrophobia." 

"Wasn't that the power plant that was built inside a mountain?" One of the retired guys who 
came into the bar had worked there, but he never said much about it. 

"That's right," Zack said. "Didn't bother me being in that big tunnel but like I said, some 
guys couldn't take it." 

I didn't think I'd mind. When the bar wasn't busy, my mind would be on some other planet 
far away in some other galaxy. I'd traveled to some pretty strange places in the science fiction I 
read. Comfortably ensconced in an armchair, a cold beer to hand, I'd been to worlds so different 
from Earth that Zack probably wouldn't even be able to imagine them. 

But that was only fiction, not the real thing. What would it feel like to breathe desert air? To 
walk down a street in Cairo? What would it feel like to come home to Deception Bay and tell my 
buddies what I'd seen? That last question reminded me that time was passing. "Thanks for the 
stories, Zack. I have to go to work now." 

Zack picked up his fishing rod and fiddled with the lure dangling on the end of the line. 
"Was good talking to you, Larry. Maybe see you tomorrow?" 

"Maybe." I could tell by his voice that he hoped I'd be back, and I realized he must be 
lonely. He'd said his wife had died, but hadn't mentioned any kids. I guessed Zack had never 
stayed in one spot long enough to make any friends. 

I walked back up the steps, around the grocery store, crossed the highway and wandered 
through the public parking lot, then down the steps to the beach. Fifteen minutes later, I was in 
The Maggie, taking the keys from George and shrugging into my black waistcoat, ready for eight 
hours of tending bar, but still thinking about Zack working his way around the world. 

For the next few days, every time I went on shift at five, I'd walk down the hill and stop at 
the wharf to have a coffee with Zack. I had to admire his memory; he never told the same story 
twice. Then, when I was working, I'd watch people in the bar and wonder where they'd been and 


what they'd seen. Every night I went to sleep wondering what it would be like to travel the way 
Zack had done. I couldn't stop teasing myself with ideas of novelty and change. 

I worked day shift over the July long weekend, but on Tuesday I was back doing my regular 
five o'clock gig. I stopped at Wing's and bought two coffees but, when I started down the steps to 
the wharf, I saw that Zack wasn't there. I lounged in one of the Muskoka chairs and drank my 
coffee, thinking he might still arrive in time to tell me a story or two, but he didn't. 

He wasn't there the next day, either, or the day after that. I asked Mary Wing if she'd seen 
him. 

"Not for a couple of days," she said, her black hair gleaming under the electric lights. "Nice 
old guy. He sure does love fishing." 

"And talking." 

Mary smiled. "Isn't that the attraction? I've never known you to turn down a good story." 

A week later Zack still hadn't turned up. Next day I took the Ford instead of walking and 
went to Sunrise Lodge to find out where he was. Mac Gilbert, the manager, was mowing the 
front lawn when I got there. He shut off the lawn mower, leaned on it with one hand and said, 
"Thinking about reserving a room, Larry?" 

"Not for a couple of years yet." That quip of Mac's was so old nobody even bothered smiling 
anymore, but he still went on using it. "I'm looking for Zack Peters. He's usually down on the 
Parsons River dock this time of day, but I haven't seen him for nearly two weeks now." 

Mac stopped grinning. "Didn't know you knew him, Larry, or I'd have called you. Zack died 
ten days ago. Heart attack." 

The news was more of a kick in the gut than I expected. "I didn't see any funeral notice in 
the Coast Courier. Or the Island Times, either." 

"That's because there wasn't one," Mac said. 

"Guess he didn't have any family." 

"Yeah, he had family. His son from Vancouver brought him here two years back." 

"Didn't you phone the son when Zack died?" I couldn't understand why Zack had never 
mentioned his son. If my father hadn't been killed in a logging accident when I was fourteen, 
we'd be having a beer together a couple of times a week at least. 

Mac took off his ball cap and combed his hair back with his fingers. "Yeah, I phoned. And 
you know what he said?" 

"What?" 

"He said, "The old bugger was never around for me. I found him a place to live, now you can 
figure out what to do with his body." 

That night, after work, I went drinking and playing poker with Dane and a couple of the 
guys from the lumber yard and it was four in the morning before I got home. I poured myself a 
shot of rye, neat, and thought about Zack for a while. I missed his stories about all the places he'd 
visited. I told myself again how I should kick myself in the butt and organize my life so I could 
go see them all. 

In the meantime, it was summer, and summer was for playing. I checked the calendar. I was 
off work for two days of the August long weekend. I'd throw a beer and hot dog party on the 
beach and invite everybody I knew. Considering what some of my friends were like when they'd 
had a couple, the party would probably give me enough stories to last till Christmas. And, hell, if 
that didn't work, maybe I could amuse myself by making up a few tall tales of my own. 


Chapter Five — RELIABILITY 


I was irritated and annoyed. Nothing made sense about sitting in the Princess Cafe, across 
from the blond, blue-eyed stranger who used to be my husband. Of course, our marriage hadn't 
made much sense either. 

When he'd phoned my office first thing and said, "Brenda, I'm here in town. I've come to see 
you,” I was so surprised I hardly knew what to say. It was the first time I'd heard his voice since 
the divorce. The only reason I could think of for him wanting to talk to me was that something 
awful had happened to one of his daughters, but we'd been in the cafe for ten minutes and he 
hadn't said a word about either one. 

"How are Meredith and Sally?" I asked. 

Gerald shifted the salt and pepper shakers and the sugar bowl, lining them up in a precise 
triangle. Outside our window, the box of purple pansies looked as if they could do with some 
water. This island is part of the Wet Coast, the Pacific rainforest, but in July, if there's been no 
rain, it can feel like Arizona. "The girls are fine. I just wanted to know how you're doing," he 
said. "I haven't talked to you for a long time." 

I was fine, too. Better than those days when I'd lived with Gerald in Vancouver, and he'd 
insisted on a punishing exercise routine. Three days of running alternating with three days of 
lifting weights, Sunday off. His weights lined up in geometric progression in our bedroom closet. 
Me taking the two girls to early dentist appointments or school, trying to get to work on time 
myself. Even vacations were planned around developing his muscles. Obsessive-compulsive, I'd 
said, and he threw a ten-pound steel weight at me. 

I manufactured a smile. "Yes, it has been a long time." Not long enough. Not nearly long 
enough. "And how's your life going?" 

"Not good, Brenda. Not good at all." 

Finally, the light went on. He wanted something. Well, that was nothing new. "What's the 
problem?" Nothing physical from the look of him. He was trim and toned, his muscles well 
defined. His skin was clear, his eyes bright, his hair looking so attractively windblown that I 
knew it must have gel on it. I wondered if he'd started dyeing it yet. Maybe not. A few gray hairs 
among the blond ones often look like highlights. 

"I'm still in love with you." 

For maybe three seconds I stopped breathing. In love with me, the woman he'd dumped for 
his excruciatingly fit brunette gym coach? Me, the woman he said had ruined his life? Then I 
laughed. "Come on, Gerald, get serious." 

"Never been more serious in my life," he said, reaching across the table and grabbing my 
hand. "I know we had our differences, but I just can't get you out of my mind. Honestly, Brenda, 
I can't stop thinking about you." 

His daughter, Sally, had come over to the island to visit only six weeks ago. She kept me up 
to date and she hadn't said a word about her father splitting from wife number four, much 
younger than him but just as athletic. He started stroking the back of my hand and I yanked it 
away and hid it in my lap. 

"So what happened to Miss Wonder Girl of the ski slopes?" 

"It didn't work out," he said, looking down at his coffee as if he might cry into it. "She 
discovered I was still carrying a torch for you." 

"Forget the torch. I have a steady boyfriend and a steady job and I'm quite content where I 


am." Which was absolutely true. I'd never admit to him that working on commission meant my 
income was erratic and often gave me sleepless nights. Anyway, things always worked out. 

"Who's the guy?" His tone said he didn't believe I had a boyfriend. 

"You don't know him. His name is Charlie." Not that Charlie and I were a real item, but we 
were seen together often enough that all of Deception Bay thought we were. Which was, of 
course, the general idea. 

"Are you going to marry him?" Gerald put his coffee mug down and gave me an intense 
glance. 

"No." 

When I saw the look on his face, I realized I'd made a mistake. During the four years since 
our divorce, I'd dropped my old habit of thinking twice about what I wanted to say before I 
actually said it, so as not to wound Gerald's super-sensitive hide. I should have said Charlie and I 
were planning a fall wedding. I should have said anything but 'no.' 

"I knew it!" Now he looked triumphant. "You can't forget me either, can you?" 

"T haven't thought about you in years." 

Not true, but he didn't have to know that most of my thoughts concerned how I would 
dispose of his body if I ever lucked into a foolproof way of killing him without getting caught. 

"Then why aren't you married to Charlie what's-his-name?" Gerald carefully smoothed back 
his blond hair. "Brenda, I'm not stupid. You've been carrying a torch for me, like I have for you. 
Otherwise, you wouldn't have agreed to meet me for coffee." 

"I agreed to this meeting because I was sure you wanted to talk about one of the girls." 

He gave me a gentle and thoroughly irritating smile. "You might fool some people with that, 
but not me. You wanted to see me again; I know that." 

Fortunately, my cell phone rang at that moment, or I might have given into the impulse to 
throw what was left of my coffee all over his pale blue short-sleeved shirt. It was Anne-Marie at 
the office. 

"The couple that looked at the Douglas house are here," she said. "They want to see it again. 
Can you take them, or should I get Ross or Dane to do it?" 

"T'll be right there," I said. "Two minutes max." I picked up my bag and rose. "I have a client 
waiting," I said to Gerald. "Shall I leave you to get the coffee?" 

"Sure, but..." 

I didn't wait to hear his objections. I hurried across the street and around the corner where 
the door of Paradise Realty stood like a welcoming oasis. I blessed Anne-Marie, blessed the 
Japanese company that made my cell phone and blessed the clients. That happy combination 
meant I was rid of Gerald. He went after what he wanted like a pit bull, but that wouldn't happen 
this time. I'd been brutal in my comments and after an hour to reflect on them, he'd be off to 
Breslow to catch a ferry back to Vancouver. 


I took the clients to see the Douglas house again and by noon they'd signed an offer. After 
lunch, I wrote up an offer from another client for a vacant lot. Both offers were accepted and by 
the time I breezed into The Maggie at six o'clock and ordered a gin and tonic from Larry, I was 
ready for some major celebrating. 

"You win the lottery or something?" Larry pushed my glass across the bar. 

"No, but I made two sales today. And my ex showed up and said he wants me back." 


Larry raised his eyebrows. Very nice eyebrows they were, too. Fine and delicately arched, 
and dark, to match his wavy hair. If I were ten years younger, I'd want to get to know Larry a lot 
better. Pillow talk kind of better. It's not because he's sexy. I don't pay much attention to what 
people call ‘sexy’ because that's just being lucky in the looks you were born with. It's because he 
seems so centered, as if he knows who he is and what he wants. That feels reassuring. When I 
walk into the bar, he's often reading a book, but when he looks at me, I can tell that he is totally 
present, totally focused on what I'm saying. 

I think he might be interested in pillow talk with me too. But I suspect he's just as content as 
I am to leave the idea as a pleasant little fantasy. Sex gets people into so damn much trouble. 

"What's Charlie going to say about that?" 

I glanced around to make sure no one could overhear me. "You know what Charlie would 
say." I took a first refreshing hit on the gin and tonic. "Ahh! That's good. Anyway, there's 
nothing to talk about. I sent Gerald away with a very firm no." 

"Any qualms?" 

"None." 

"Cool! By the way, where is Charlie? I haven't seen him around the last few days." 

"He flew to Winnipeg to visit his mother. I don't know when he'll be back; she's not well and 
he thought he might have to stick around for a while." 

Larry grinned. "You shouldn't look so happy, Brenda. You're supposed to be missing him. 
Pining over him, in fact." 

"I do miss him. Terribly." I grinned back at Larry. "But I'm the kind of girl that lives in the 
moment and right now I'm unbelievably chirpy." 

"I'd have said unbearably so," Larry said drily. "Enjoy it while you've got it. Not every day 
is Christmas." 

"No, but this one is." I had one more drink and headed home, looking forward to grilled 
halibut steak, salad, and coffee on the back porch. By the time the coffee was ready, the sea 
breeze would have cooled off the porch and I'd be able to sit out there without melting. Me and 
DeeCee, soaking up a mellow summer evening and considering what mischief we might get up 
to if only either one of us cared to move a muscle. 


The reality turned out to be quite different. When I pulled into my driveway, I noted a 
strange car, a fairly new sand-colored BMW, parked at the curb. I'd just decided one of the 
neighbors must be having a party when the driver's door of the BMW opened, and Gerald 
climbed out. 

For a split second I thought about putting my car in reverse, screaming out of the driveway, 
and disappearing. Then sighed and turned off the engine. Now that Gerald had seen my bright 
blue Honda, with the Paradise Realty sign on the door, he'd have no trouble finding me. And, 
though no one in the village would have believed it, I did not have a key to Charlie's house. 

I tamped down my anger while Gerald walked over to me. "Didn't you get my drift this 
morning, Gerald? I'm not in love with you and I don't want to talk to you. I would like you to get 
in your car right now and get out of my life." 

He smiled down at me, that patient, long-suffering smile of his that I still hated so much I 
wanted to wipe it off his face with a knife. "Brenda, you're as transparent as ever. How about 
inviting me in and putting on the coffee? Give me an hour, that's all. If I haven't made you 


change your mind by then, I'll leave." 

"And if I don't?" 

"T'll hang around outside your door until the morning. This Charlie guy, if he actually exists, 
might get upset about that when he finds out." 

Charlie was a fine actor and he'd have been delighted to put on a show of jealous rage. But 
he was in Winnipeg. And I did not like the idea of Gerald lurking in my yard all night. We had to 
get this settled. Now. 

"All right." I led the way up the front steps and unlocked the door. Gerald followed me 
inside and, as I turned to snap the lock shut, put his arms around me and backed me up against 
the wall. 

Three fast moves and he was flat on his back on the floor, staring up at me with his mouth 
hanging open and, for once, nothing coming out of it. 

"What's wrong?" I asked sweetly. "I thought you liked fit women.” 

He sat up, watching me warily. "What did you just do?" 

"T thought that was fairly obvious. I'll make coffee now." 

A couple of minutes later he came into the kitchen, but stood at a safe distance. "I'm serious, 
Brenda. How did you put me on the floor? It's some kind of martial art, isn't it?" 

"How do you like your coffee?" 

"Don't you remember?" he said, looking surprised. "Black." 

"Why would I bother remembering something like that?" I took cream out of the fridge for 
myself. I badly wanted another gin and tonic, but didn't dare. Gerald had assumed sparks would 
fly if he touched me. He was right about the sparks, but wrong about the variety. 

He still looked a little shaken when he sat on the couch with his coffee. "I don't know why 
you're so upset," he said. "I'm still in love with you and I want us to get back together. I'm sorry 
for all the mistakes I've made." 

"You can be as sorry as you want, but it doesn't change my feelings. I like my life the way it 
is, and I am definitely not interested in sharing it with you." 

He looked around the room. "I haven't been in this house since your mother was alive. 
You've done a lot with it." Something stopped his roving glance. "Why do you have a pillow on 
the sideboard?" 

"That's where DeeCee sleeps." 

"Who's DeeCee?" 

"My cat." 

"When we get back together, you'll have to get rid of her. I'm allergic." 

"DeeCee will be with me for the rest of her life." I was beginning to regret that she was an 
old cat; I'd become fond of her. 

Gerald stared at me. "Brenda, I don't understand you. I'm offering you my heart. I'm offering 
marriage. Security. Companionship. You loved me once and I know you still do, so why not let 
yourself feel it? I know it's there, underneath all your stubborn denials. We had a great life when 
we were first married, didn't we?" 

"Until you decided to share your charms with women who adored you because they could 
send you back to me in the morning. They didn't have to pick up your sweaty socks or listen to 
you complain about getting bacon and eggs instead of granola for breakfast." 

"So I made a mistake." 

"Several, as I recall." I swallowed another mouthful of coffee. "What made you think you 
loved me, Gerald? I never cared about sports, either competing or watching. Becoming fit and 


muscular was your thing, not mine." 

He looked hurt. "You're reliable. I never had to worry about anything." 

"Reliable!" Fury burned in my chest. "How romantic! So you thought I'd be your Mom and 
take care of things while you did as you pleased. And you thought that would make everything 
all right?" 

"You said you loved me. I thought that meant you'd do whatever made me happy." 

"Believing you're the center of the universe is not an attractive trait, Gerald." 

He rose. "I guess I'd better go." He put his mug on the end table. "I'm sorry you're feeling 
angry. I'll let you think about it overnight and call you tomorrow." 

"Don't bother." I let him out the front door and locked it again. Then I checked the back door 
to make sure it was locked and poured myself a drink. After that, I spent an enjoyable couple of 
minutes imagining his head as a target while I threw darts at it. I am quite good at playing darts. 
Not a bull's eye every time but close. 

Reliable! 


The drink and half an hour of indulging DeeCee with the kind of gentle stroking she liked 
soothed my anger. I even enjoyed the halibut and salad on the back porch without worrying 
about an invasion by my ex-husband. If Gerald turned up again, I could use my karate skills on 
him, though it wouldn't be so easy if he was watching for me to make a move. 

I'd learned karate, not to become fit, but so that I wouldn't be nervous driving male clients to 
empty houses. I also liked wandering around on my own and mastery of a martial art let me relax 
and enjoy myself. I'd learned not to mention it because doing so invariably made whoever I was 
talking to want to challenge me. But, although I wasn't afraid of Gerald, I didn't like having to 
look over my shoulder to see if he was about to pounce. 

While I drank fresh coffee, I thought about what he'd said. My mother had taught me that 
being honest and trustworthy was important and I still believed that. I probably always would. 
But being told that reliability was my most lovable trait seemed like an insult. How could anyone 
be passionate about reliability? 

I thought about phoning Luisa and telling her to stop pressuring Gina about getting married. 
Then phoning Gina and telling her that marriage was just a lottery and not to waste her time even 
thinking about it. But neither one would listen to me, and maybe they shouldn't. So, I left the 
phone untouched. 

About ten-thirty, I decided to go down to The Maggie and have a nightcap with Larry. I 
slung on a light jacket, then hesitated. Gerald might have booked a room at the hotel instead of 
patronizing one of the motels. He might be in the bar himself, bending Larry's ear. Or he might 
even be parked outside my house. I didn't want the hassle. 

I peered through the front room drapes, but Gerald's car wasn't outside. I'd leave my own at 
home, in case he was cruising around looking for trouble, and walk to the hotel through various 
back alleys. That would no doubt raise some questions if anybody saw me, but I could always 
say I was doing research. Back alleys qualify as real estate. 

The lobby was deserted, and I cat-footed across the carpet toward the bar. I stood beside the 
doorway for a moment but could hear only music from the sound system. No voices. A quick 
glance confirmed that the bar was deserted, too, except for Larry sitting behind the bar. 

When he saw me, Larry smiled and closed his book. "What brings you down here so late? 


Looking for Mister Right?" 

"He thinks he's right, for sure, but he's wrong, wrong, wrong." I perched on a bar stool and 
Larry reached for the gin bottle. "I just came in to seek advice from my favorite bartender. 
Gerald has not been easy to shake and tomorrow may bring yet more unpleasantness." 

"Why unpleasant?" Larry handed me the gin and tonic. "He seems like a pretty nice guy to 
me. Good-looking, too." 

I nearly dropped the glass. "You mean he's here? In the hotel?" 

Larry smiled the way I imagined DeeCee would if she learned how to use the key on a can 
of sardines. "He came in for a drink about six. Sat at the bar here and had two or three. Asked a 
lot of questions." 

"And?" 

He put the crib board on the bar. "Care for a game?" 

"Larry!" 

"He asked me about you and Charlie." 

"So what did you tell him?" 

"Brenda, you know I'm upright, honorable and aboveboard. What do you think I told him?" 

"A lot of lies, I hope." 

Larry laughed, then his mouth settled into a delighted grin. He opened a bottle of beer for 
himself and poured it into a stein. I realized I'd been clutching my drink so tightly that my hands 
were icy. I let go of the glass and rubbed my hands on my jeans. 

"I told the truth," Larry said. "I'm always dependable." 

I almost groaned. If he'd told the truth about my romance with Charlie, Gerald would be 
stalking me for months. I braced myself for the worst. "Go on." 

"Your ex asked me if there really was a man called Charlie in your life and I said yes, that 
you and Charlie had been a hot item for some time. Which is not a lie." 

"Did that discourage him?" 

Larry shrugged. "Marginally. He asked why you and Charlie didn't get married, if the affair 
was so hot. I told him that the two of you had been talking about it." 

"And that's true, too!" One night we'd sat in the bar discussing marriage in voices loud 
enough that others could hear and thus add fuel to the fire of our romance. My heart rate slowed 
enough for me to enjoy the first sip of gin. 

"T also told him that Charlie is a lawyer with a reputation for never losing cases. And that's 
not a lie, either." 

"You're brilliant, Larry." Gerald had tangled with a lawyer a few years back, and he would 
never risk another drubbing. "Did he happen to mention whether he was going back to 
Vancouver in the morning?" 

Larry grinned again. "He peeled out of here about seven-thirty. Said he was planning to 
catch the nine o'clock ferry tonight." 

This time I did groan. "I don't suppose it occurred to you to phone and tell me." 

"Brenda, really!" Larry said, struggling to look stern. "I'm as reliable as the day is long. I 
never reveal things told to me in confidence." 


Chapter 6— PARTY TIME 


On Saturday morning of the August long weekend, I walked into the bank to get some 
money. I didn't have to do it that way; I could always ante up the old debit card. But it's kind of 
nice sometimes to talk to real people instead of punching buttons on a money machine. 

"Hi, Larry, how are you?" It was Sheila, one of the tellers. 

"I'm good. I need some cash because I'm throwing a party on the beach tonight. Want to 
come?" I knew she wouldn't. The three girls in the bank are all married and the six of them 
usually go camping together on summer weekends. 

"How much do you need?" Sheila asked, taking my debit card. "I'd love to come, but I can't. 
We're all camping at Horne Lake. I had to drive in for this shift, but I'm heading right back up 
there as soon as I'm off at noon." She glanced over at the glass doors. "Looks like you're going to 
have a great day for it." 

A young man in a gray suit and a pink tie came out of the office behind Sheila and wandered 
over to stand beside her. 

Sheila counted out the cash I wanted, gave me a slip that showed my balance, which was 
just this side of pathetic, and said, "Larry, this is Hollis Kirby, the new assistant manager. Hollis, 
Larry Wilson is the bartender at The Maggie." 

He stuck out his hand and I shook it. "That's the bar in the Wayfarer Inn, right?" 

I nodded. "How long have you been in town?" 

Hollis grinned. "Flew in from Calgary yesterday." 

I should have known. If he'd arrived any sooner, Sheila, Ann, and Laura would have told me 
about him on Thursday night, which was their regular night to have a drink in the bar and bitch 
about the bank. I liked the look of the guy, sandy hair, blue eyes, a friendly grin. He looked like 
the kid next door, barely grown up, not a staid banker. But he was a fast learner if he already 
knew about the Wayfarer. 

"I'm throwing a beer and hotdog party on the beach tonight," I said, feeling generous now 
that my wallet was full of twenties. "Would you like to come and meet a few people?" 

His face lit up. "That would be great!" 

A line was forming behind me. "Sheila, you tell him where it is, okay? West end of the 
beach, where the Parsons River runs into the sea. And Hollis, if you don't have a wife, maybe 
Sheila can find you a date." 

"Not likely, Larry," Sheila said, "but I'll try." 

I walked outside into the sunshine, feeling good about the party. I was right in the mood to 
loll around on the beach, with a can of beer in one hand and a hotdog in the other, listening to 
people tell lies to each other. It would be interesting to have a stranger there; I might hear some 
new stories. 

My next stop was the grocery store to buy wieners, buns, mustard, plastic utensils, and all 
the rest of it. Unfortunately, when I went into the produce section to get tomatoes, I found Ray 
Kallinsky restocking bins. He'd know what I was up to just by what was in my cart, and I felt 
bound to invite him along. We weren't buddy-buddy by a long shot, but we'd known each other 
all the way through school, though he was a couple of years ahead of me, and sometimes he was 
one of the bunch I played poker with. That's the trouble with small towns. Deception Bay 
sometimes feels like an overgrown family, where you have to put up with cousins you don't like 
and be nice to them just because they happen to live next door. 


"Sounds like a blast," he said. "You invite any girls?" 

"Not unless you count my mother, and she isn't coming." Not quite true. My buddy Donna 
Zacharias had promised to come but she'd probably bring her boyfriend. Even if she came solo, 
she thought Ray was just dog food that hadn't been canned yet. 

"Your mother!" Ray snorted. "As if!" 

"Well, I did ask her, you know. She's a lot of fun. But she went over to Vancouver for the 
weekend." Mostly to babysit my brother's two kids, she'd said, while he and his wife went 
somewhere. Not much of a visit, in my opinion, but she likes kids. 

"Okay if I bring somebody?" Ray asked. He carefully combed his hair with his fingers, 
probably imagining himself asking for a date. I guess maybe he might appeal to some women; 
he's tall and thin, with brown eyes and dark hair. But his teeth are crooked and his skin is 
pockmarked. Which wouldn't matter if he had some good qualities, but I'd never noticed any. 

"Sure. How's the car coming along?" Ray had always been nuts over cars. Last time we'd 
talked, he was rebuilding a GTO. 

"Good," he said. "I lucked into a real beauty, a '56 Chevy Bel Air convertible." 

"Oh," I said, "a classic car." 

"Get a clue, Larry! The Chevy is over 50 years old. That makes it an antique, not a classic. 
This thing's got a Power Pack V8; it's really gonna move when I'm done messing with the 
engine." 

"Sounds like fun." I've never been into speed; I just like to get where I'm going. 

Ray shrugged. "Anybody drives a Ford sedan doesn't know much about cars. Who else you 
inviting to this party?" 

"Three guys from the poker games, Hank, Dane and Josh." 

"Who's Hank bringing, you know?" 

"Patsy from the Princess Cafe." Dane might bring his wife and son. Josh had a wife, but Sara 
was a nurse, working shifts at the Breslow hospital, so he'd probably be on his own. He usually 
was. 

Ray grinned, the crooked teeth making it look like a smirk. "Guess I won't ask her, then. But 
maybe she'll go home with me." 

I felt like saying ‘in your dreams,' but what did I know? Just because I'd never heard any 
gossip about Patsy didn't mean I could be sure what she might do. "George and Eileen Sandy 
will be there, and Brenda Batchelor with Charlie Farrow." 

Ray sneered. "No action with those old fogies." The produce manager came out of the back 
and Ray busied himself stacking lettuces. "You buying the beer?" 

"Some. But if you want more than two, you better bring your own." That might be enough to 
deter him. But I doubted it. 

I picked up my tomatoes and headed for the checkout, teeth on edge. Ray always has that 
effect on me. Maybe he'd find the party too tame and fold early. 

Afterward, I went home to my apartment and squeezed the wieners into the fridge, on top of 
all the beer. Then I made myself a tall vodka and orange, with plenty of ice, and checked my list. 
The food and beer were ticked off and I'd got Hank and one of the other guys at the lumber yard 
to promise they'd go down to the beach and put together enough wood for a fire. They liked 
doing that kind of thing. A week ago, I'd gone to the cop shop and Nick Demaratus gave me a 
permit to have liquor. I hadn't bothered with the fire chief; we'd had a lot of rain and there were 
no campfire restrictions. I was done; every item was checked off. Then I went out to sit on the 
balcony to watch the world go by. 


I was glad Hollis Kirby had agreed to come. Maybe I could find out what Calgary was like 
and the other places he'd worked. I hoped somebody else new would turn up, too, which was 
about even odds to happen at a beach party. My mind was still mulling the idea of travel, of 
seeing the rest of the world, meeting some new people. So far, I'd borrowed a couple of travel 
books from the library and taped some travelogues from the TV. All of it interesting and 
educational but hadn't inspired me to go buy tickets. 

I might have asked Brenda, if she hadn't said Charlie would be around this weekend and 
happy to come to the party. I couldn't help wondering what the deal with Charlie was about. All I 
could come up with was that he was gay and maybe had a secret lover. The lover must be 
married. Why else would he and Charlie miss spending a long weekend together? 

But I likely wouldn't have asked Brenda as a date, just to come as a friend, which of course I 
did anyway. We'd been friends so long that the idea of dating her didn't seem to quite fit. Also, 
Joy leaving me had inflicted wounds which were still healing, and I had little enthusiasm for 
getting back into the dating game. It would happen later. I took another sip of my drink and told 
myself to smarten up. I'd never played dating games. I didn't like playing head games, either, and 
I wasn't any good at it. Playing poker was about my speed. 

After a bowl of my mom's pea soup and a ham sandwich, I headed for the couch with an 
early Jack L. Chalker science fiction novel and the alarm clock. I didn't need to get down to the 
beach until about five. 


Around four-thirty, I packed the car and drove down Denman, past Wing's Grocery, and 
parked in the public lot next to the beach. I was lucky to find a spot; the tide was out and there 
were a million little kids racing over the hot sand or collecting sand dollars and seeing what 
exotic creatures had been trapped in small pools. I carried the first load of beer down the steps 
and over to where Hank and Jerry were constructing a small teepee of dry sticks over cardboard 
and kindling. To one side, they had stacked enough driftwood and scrap from the lumber yard to 
build a bonfire that should last all night. It made me wonder if I'd bought enough wieners. But if 
we ran out, I could always walk up to the grocery store and get more. 

"Here," Hank said, "give me that beer. I'll put it in my cooler. I hope you brought one, too." 

"Yeah, I did. Where's Patsy? I thought she was coming with you." 

Hank shook his head, looking annoyed. "Her shift doesn't end until eight. She said she'd 
come down on her own." Suddenly he pulled a can of Raid out of his pocket, whirled around, 
and sprayed the air in front of him. "Take that, you little bastard!" he said, backing away. 

I looked down and saw a wasp flinging itself around in the sand, probably suffering its death 
agonies. "What was that all about?" I asked. 

"I'm allergic," Hank said shortly. "Keep the goddamn food in the coolers. I don't want you 
should attract any more." 

Fat chance! It was August. We were having a picnic. There would be wasps around, no 
question. Hank's face was actually pale under his tan, as if he was more scared than an allergy 
would warrant. But I shrugged it off. I knew nothing about allergies; maybe a wasp sting would 
knock him out, the way bee stings did to some people. 

Jerry, who had red hair and a face full of freckles so that he always looked like he had a 
sunburn, walked back to the car with me and we lugged the rest of the stuff down to our little 
corner of the beach, including my cooler and another one I'd borrowed from my Mom. It was a 


good spot for a picnic. On this part of the beach, the bank was steep and probably six or seven 
feet high. A few small trees grew along the top of the bank, next to the walkway that went all the 
way around the bay, so there was shade if anybody wanted it. Old drift logs, bleached to pale 
gray, lay among the tall grass that edged the bank, or on the sand above the high tide line, so 
there were plenty of places to sit. 

By the time we'd opened our first brews and got everything laid out ready, it was five-thirty. 
Hank was just lighting the fire when George and Eileen wandered along the beach from the 
Wayfarer. 

"How'd the shift go?" I asked George. He was off at five and the woman who was tending 
bar in my place for the weekend would be pouring tall, cool ones for any odd people who wanted 
to be inside on a warm, sunny day. Those of us who live here call our island the Wet Coast. 
When the sun shines, we go outside and soak up the rays. 

George lit the single cigarette he allowed himself every day and took two beers out of a 
cooler. "Good. Quiet, though. Weather's too nice, so the locals are sitting in their back yards and 
the tourists are on the beach." He handed an opened beer to Eileen. "I told Kelly not to expect too 
many tips and she said that was okay, she'd get some studying done." 

That news irritated me a little. I liked Kelly, a tall brunette with a sharp wit and a hearty 
laugh, but she was another one who worked a job because she wanted the money, not because 
she enjoyed what she did to earn it. It was none of my business why she worked at the bar, but 
people like her sometimes made me feel like I was already pushing sixty and not going 
anywhere. Kelly planned on traveling around the world. Hank was going to own the lumber yard 
some day. My friend, old Zack Peters, had worked all over the world before he died. Dane 
intended to sell every piece of real estate on the island at least three times so he could retire to a 
mansion on the beach. Or was it Florida? I couldn't remember. George, who had his arm around 
Eileen's shoulders and was teasing her like he always did, had worked his way up to owning his 
own garage before his back went out on him and he was forced to pick a second career. 

It made me feel better to think about George. He liked working in the bar. So did I. But I 
couldn't spend the rest of my life there, could I? I renewed my resolve to find something exciting 
to do, or somewhere exciting to go. But not today. Sunny August days are meant for sitting on 
the beach and having fun. 

Ray Kallinsky came slouching down the steps from the parking lot, hands in his pockets, 
baseball cap on backwards. He was never in a thousand years going to own the grocery store. 
He'd probably be lucky if he ever got out of the produce section. But maybe he liked being there. 
Maybe all he cared about was his '56 Chevy Bel Air. 

I told Ray to help himself to a beer, then opened up a pack of wieners and dug out the long- 
handled forks. George grabbed a fork and two wieners, while Eileen went for the buns and 
fixings and the napkins. 

"The fire's too wild yet for good roasting," I said. 

"Doesn't matter," George replied. "I don't mind mine a little burnt. Do we, Eileen?" 

Eileen rolled her eyes at me and started getting the buns ready. I like Eileen. If I didn't 
already have a good Mom, I'd pick Eileen for the job. 

A man's voice behind me said, "Is this the right place?" 

I turned around. It was Hollis Kirby from the bank. I opened my mouth to say hello and 
offer him a beer, then my jaw dropped. He had a date. 

Gina Benedetti! 

How in hell had Sheila ever worked that? Gina looked like a million dollars with that long, 


curly black hair and her olive complexion. The extra fifty pounds didn't hide the fact that she was 
stunning. If she lost the weight, she'd look like a billion. 

I got my tongue straightened out and introduced Hollis to everybody. Gina knew them all, or 
at least knew who they were. She stood close beside Hollis, looking a little nervous. According 
to what Brenda had told me, Gina probably hadn't had a date since high school. She spent all her 
time at home looking after her mother, who was in a wheelchair. 

"Gina, would you like a beer?" I asked. That might help her relax. It would also help if Ray 
Kallinsky quit staring at her with his mouth hanging open. He looked like a kid who has just seen 
the biggest candy bar in the world and can't believe it. Hank and Jerry were almost as bad. 

She smiled, which made her even prettier. "I'd rather have a Coke if you've got any." 

Brenda told me the Benedettis drank lots of wine, but maybe beer wasn't part of their 
lifestyle. "I do have a couple," I said. I dug down to the bottom of my Mom's cooler, glad that I'd 
left her two Cokes in it, and pulled one out. 

When I went to hand it to Gina, George grabbed it and took the top off with the opener he 
always kept in his pocket. He gave her the bottle and asked how her Dad was doing. Then Eileen 
came over and asked how her Mom was. I relaxed. Gina was among friends and, from the way 
Hollis was gabbing with Hank, Jerry, and Ray, he was pretty much at ease. But I was still 
curious. Why had Gina agreed to a date with Hollis? 

Brenda and Charlie turned up a few minutes later and, as soon as they had beers in hand, I 
quietly asked Brenda that question. 

"Not a clue," she said, looking puzzled. "Normally you can't pry her loose from her family." 

"Besides that," I said, "it has to be a blind date. Hollis only arrived in town yesterday." 

"Wow!" Brenda said, pushing her long blonde hair back over her shoulders and staring at 
Gina. "I don't get it. How would that have happened?" 

I explained about meeting Hollis in the bank and telling Sheila to get him a date. 

Charlie slid his arm around Brenda's shoulders in a possessive way that would make anyone 
who didn't know the truth believe they were a very hot item. "Maybe it's because he works in a 
bank," Charlie said. "A lot of people think that anyone who works in a bank is bound to be 
respectable as well as honest." 

"That's possible," Brenda said. "And maybe it's because he's from out of town, too. Someone 
new and different." She smiled up at Charlie. "Let's not worry about it now. I'll find out. 
Tomorrow I'll phone Luisa and ask her." 

Brenda was good friends with the Benedettis. Which pleased me, because I was sure that 
eventually she would satisfy my curiosity. 

The rest of the crowd arrived during the next fifteen minutes, and I was kept busy handing 
out beer and buns. Dane brought Trisha and their son, Rory, who couldn't wait to go splash in the 
water. The tide was coming in over the hot sand and I thought the kid had a good idea. I'd wait, 
though, until the sea had crept a little closer. The three of them stripped down to their swimsuits 
and went in. Dane might be a pain in the butt as a salesman and a drinker, but there was no doubt 
he loved his kid. 

Josh Allen, who owned Allen's Marina, arrived next. As I had predicted, he was alone. His 
wife, Sara, must have been working. I could tell from the way his words blurred that he'd already 
been into the sauce. If he overdid it with beer, he could always walk home along the beach, 
although, as host, it was probably my responsibility to get him safely to his house. He was a 
good poker player, but not communicative and I couldn't remember ever seeing him look happy. 
One more thing to pique my curiosity, but the scuttlebutt said his marriage wasn't great. 


Then Donna Zacharias bounced down the steps to the beach, followed by her boyfriend, 
Keith, and a couple of the young loggers he works with. They'd brought a couple of cases of 
beer. I thanked them and gave her a hug. "How's it going?" 

She punched me, none too gently, in the arm. "Good. Three days off from work and the sun 
is shining. I could stand a lot of this." 

Donna worked in the local library, which seemed an unlikely place for her, since she was a 
total jock and into all kinds of sports, including kick boxing. But she loved science fiction as 
much as I did, and she told me once that books were easier to get along with than people. She'd 
come from a rough, hard-drinking family and I suspected there was more to her past life than she 
was willing to talk about. Maybe someday she'd open up to me. 

Along about eight, George and Eileen decided to go home and work for an hour or so in 
their garden before the sun went down. At eight-thirty, Patsy showed up and said yes, she could 
sure go for a beer. 

Hank snapped the top off a beer like he wanted to break it and handed the bottle to Patsy. 
"You're late," he said. "You told me you got off at eight." 

I noticed Hank had been staying close to the fire, often where the smoke was drifting. That 
would keep the wasps away. 

"Hey!" Patsy said, "The cafe closes at eight, but I have to stay and help clean up." 

"Who says you have to?" he demanded. "I asked you for a date. For five o'clock, if you 
recall. You coulda swapped your shift with somebody." 

Patsy stared at Hank as if he'd just crawled out from under a rock. "I told you I couldn't be 
here until after my shift. And I'm not giving up a shift for anybody. I need the money for college 
in the fall." 

I should have known. Somebody else with big ambitions. I wondered what she wanted to be 
when she was through pouring coffee and wiping tables. That would be easy to find out, though. 
All I needed to do was go have a coffee at the Paradise before work some afternoon. 

"College!" snorted Hank. "You lookin' for an MRS degree?" 

Patsy gave him another look, tightened her lips against whatever was on the tip of her 
tongue and walked away. Hank started to follow her, and I put my hand on his arm. "Hey, buddy, 
so she got here a little late. Take it easy." 

He literally snarled at me, then turned back to the nest of coolers and opened a beer for 
himself. I hadn't been counting but it seemed to me he'd already had quite a few. 

I looked around to see where Patsy had gone but she was fine. She had joined Donna and her 
troop of loggers. I decided it didn't matter if Hank was feeling belligerent. He'd never risk getting 
in a brawl with them, even if he was a big guy. 


I got home about two in the morning and even remembered to bring the leftover wieners up 
to my apartment and put them in the fridge. I'd been in the sea twice for a swim, talked to 
everybody, and had enough beer to melt the kinks out of my system. Probably too much beer, but 
it was only a three-block drive home. And not enough beer that I didn't have room for another. I 
opened one and went out on the balcony to watch the streetlights twinkle and the occasional car 
growl quietly along the highway. 

The beer bash had worked out pretty well, I thought, leaning back in my deck chair, and 
enjoying the fresh little breeze off the ocean. The cops had quietly drifted by a couple of times 


but left us alone. Nobody got pissed out of their minds, though a couple of them had too much to 
risk driving. 

Surprisingly, Hollis Kirby was one of the guys who had too much. I thought bankers had to 
be a little more careful about their reputations. But the guy Hollis had replaced had been a lush, 
so my opinion probably wasn't worth much. And, though I didn't actually see anything, I had a 
suspicion that Ray Kallinsky might have been packing a mickey or two in his hip pockets. 
Anyway, it turned out I didn't have to drive Gina and Hollis to their respective homes because 
Ray offered. Even Gina must have had a couple of beers or something stronger because she was 
giggling and slurring her words a little as they went up the steps. Ray had been bragging about 
his '56 Chevy Bel Air to anybody who would listen and wanting to show it off. So maybe his 
motive was to give Hollis and Gina the big thrill of a viewing before he took them home. 

Hank and Josh left a few minutes after Ray. I had my doubts about Josh driving, but by the 
time I thought about checking with him, he'd gone. Patsy ignored Hank all night, for which I 
didn't blame her one bit, and went off with Donna and the loggers well before midnight. Maybe 
to party somewhere else. Or maybe not. Hank would never ask her out again, and for sure that 
wouldn't break her heart. 

Brenda and Charlie had left the party before midnight, too. Everybody thought they were 
going to his place or hers to get it on. I knew better, but the thought did make me wonder about 
Brenda. She said she wasn't sleeping with Charlie, and I never saw her go out with anybody else. 
So, what did she do about sex? Maybe she looked after that herself. Or maybe she wasn't 
interested. No, that couldn't be right; she'd been married twice. As much as we shared gossip 
about other people, I didn't dare ask her a question that was so personal. 

Who else had been at the party? Oh yes, Dane Soper. He'd taken Trisha and little Rory home 
before nine and come back to party some more. Which was typical. I guess Trisha didn't mind. 
Come to think of it, he'd peeled out about the same time as Josh and Hank, so maybe they were 
playing poker somewhere. But that didn't sound quite right. If they wanted to get up a game, 
they'd have asked me. 

My mind drifted back to the tourist couple I'd met when I went in for a dip. We'd splashed 
around in the shallow, warm water and they told me a bunch of horror stories about their 
vacation in southeast Asia. The weather had been hotter and more humid than they'd expected, 
and the insects and snakes more numerous. Adding to the misery of insect bites and sweaty 
sleeplessness were problems with various hotels. To top it off, they'd been cheated of some cash. 
I asked if the country had been beautiful or interesting and they agreed that it had been both and, 
if I'd care to have a drink with them at the Wayfarer bar later, they'd show me their photographs. 
I was happy enough to tell them that I couldn't make it and we went our separate ways. 

This morning, I'd been thinking about visiting exciting places. Or making my living in some 
more exciting way. Tonight, my question was: who decides what is exciting and what is not? 
Me, right? 

I finished my beer and decided to quit mulling all my questions. The science fiction novel I'd 
been reading in the afternoon was on the couch, but I took it to bed with me. I didn't want to wait 
until tomorrow to find out what finally happened. And it would definitely not be exciting to fall 
asleep on the couch and wake up with a crick in my neck. 


Chapter 7— THE AMAZON CLUB 


On Monday morning, I lay face down on the table while Kitty worked my back muscles 
over with her magic fingers. Very strong, those fingers are, and I always come out of her therapy 
room feeling beaten up. But in a nice way, if that makes any sense. My back doesn't often bother 
me but when I was married to Gerald and trying to keep up with his exercise regimen, I did it 
some damage which sometimes returns to haunt me. 

"You still doing karate, Brenda?" Kitty asked, apparently reading my thoughts. We were in 
high school together, but we didn't know each other that well. 

"Twice a week." 

"Does that ever give you a problem?" Kitty found a knot in my gluteus maximus, and I 
nearly yelped out loud. 

"Not unless I overdo it. Why?" 

"I wondered if you'd be interested in getting into archery. I belong to a women's club that 
has archery practice once a week." 

I took a deep breath and tried to relax as Kitty discovered another knot. "I did hear some 
vague rumors about an archery club last year." 

"It's called The Amazon Club, but we don't advertise or anything. Actually, Midge and Toby 
want to keep the whole thing a secret." 

Interesting name. I imagined myself as an ancient Amazon, proud and powerful, one breast 
cut off to accommodate drawing the bow. "I might like archery." Toby Anderson was obviously 
successful at getting the other members to keep secrets, because I'd never heard even a whisper 
about the name 'The Amazon Club.' Larry, who seemed to know everything that went on in 
Deception Bay, apparently didn't know about it either, or he would have told me. Well, not if the 
club members had sworn him to secrecy. 

Kitty had worked her way up to my neck and shoulders. "If it was just archery, Toby 
wouldn't care, but we have rituals dedicated to the goddess Artemis and people would probably 
think we're stupid to dress up in costumes and drink libations to the goddess, not to mention 
doing fake sacrifices. Sometimes, I think it's kind of silly myself, but it does make me feel good." 

Sacrifices? Libations? This was fascinating! And not like anything I had ever imagined 
might happen in Deception Bay. It just proved what I've always thought: you simply never know 
what goes on behind closed doors and drawn drapes. 

Kitty ran those magic fingers over my scalp, then told me to take a deep breath and exhale 
slowly. After I dressed, being careful of the sunburn my shoulders had sustained at Larry's beer 
and hotdog bash, and went out to the front counter to pay, she said, "Give the club some thought, 
Brenda. You should talk to Toby." 

Of course, I would talk to Toby! How could I resist? 

Accordingly, that afternoon I dropped by Toby's Treasures. The gift store had some 
expensive stock, especially the antiques she featured. I wandered around for a couple of minutes, 
looking at price tags, before Toby emerged from the back. She was a tall, slim, exquisitely 
dressed woman, with black hair worn very short, and brown eyes. I had only spoken to her half a 
dozen times, though she was probably around my age. Her parents were wealthy, with homes in 
various parts of the world, and Toby had gone to private school. Other than that, all I really knew 
was that she lived on a large waterfront property on the east side of Deception Bay. 

She greeted me in a friendly but reserved way and asked how she could help. 


"Two things," I said. "One, I'm looking for a birthday present for a friend." 

"Would that friend be Charlie Farrow?" she asked. 

"How did you know?" 

Toby smiled. "I've met him. And I know several women who would very much like to be in 
your shoes." 

Which was exactly why Charlie was dating me; I didn't want to turn him into a husband. 
And, though he always managed to sidetrack my questions, I was quite sure he was gay. "Well, 
he is charming," I said. "I was thinking of a vase for his living room. He likes to have fresh 
flowers in his house." 

She pointed out various vases and then I saw the one I knew would be perfect, a plain off- 
white pottery cylinder perhaps two feet tall and decorated on one side with two slim trees etched 
in black. It was an elegant creation, perfect for tall flowers, either on a coffee table or on the 
floor. I could also imagine it holding delicate sprays of ripe, golden grass or perhaps bamboo. 

When the vase had been paid for and wrapped, Toby asked, "And the second thing?" 

I told her that Kitty had suggested I might like to take up archery and that Toby was head of 
a local club which practiced the sport. 

"Ah," she said, "I wondered if she'd had a chance to ask you." 

I was relieved to know that Kitty hadn't spoken out of turn and wondered who else belonged 
to the club. Should I be flattered to be invited? Toby might think so, but I was mainly interested 
in finding out what the club was all about. 

Toby continued. "Archery practice is held every Sunday afternoon, weather permitting, from 
one until two or three. If you'd like to come and try it, I'll lend you one of my bows. Midge is our 
teacher. She's an expert; she even makes her own bows out of yew wood." Toby turned and 
pointed up at a side wall. "That's an antique longbow, very valuable. Midge used it as a pattern 
for one of her own bows." 

I'd met Midge Goodwin a couple of times. She ran a small organic farm, up Highway 12, in 
Wynn Valley. She'd inherited the farm from her parents and had also established, in the rambling 
old house, a small shelter for abused women. As I recalled, she was a tall, husky androgynous- 
looking woman with long reddish-brown hair and an abrupt manner. Not the kind of person I 
would have imagined being a pal of Toby's, but they must have some interests in common. 

"Ican make it this coming Sunday," I said. 

She smiled. "Good! You know where I live?" 

I nodded. 

"There's a parking area on the right side of the house. Just take the path that leads from there 
through the back garden toward the sea. You'll pass my studio, which is in a grove of arbutus 
trees, then you'll see the targets. We set them up among the trees at various distances. There's no 
danger of hitting anyone since the property is on a high bluff, which drops straight into the sea." 

"Kitty said you call it The Amazon Club," I said. "Seems like a very appropriate name." 

Toby looked at me for several seconds, perhaps trying to read my mind. "In more than one 
way," she said. "It actually dates from when Midge and I were both at college in Vancouver, and 
started as a feminist discussion group. We prefer to keep the discussion part of it secret, 
particularly since no men are allowed, and it's safer if no one knows about the archery, either. I 
don't want curious people wandering in and getting hit by an arrow." Toby gave me another long 
look. "You've been divorced twice, haven't you?" 

I blinked. What did that have to do with anything? "Yes, that's right." 

"And I haven't heard anything about you and Charlie Farrow getting married." 


"IT don't intend marrying again. Why do you want to know?" My life might be an open book, 
more or less, but I'm not fond of personal questions. 

Toby took a deep breath. "Sorry to be so inquisitive, but I have thought for some time that 
you'd be a good addition to the discussion group. The fact that you're opting to remain 
independent confirms my opinion." 

"It sounds interesting," I said, "and I'm willing to give it a try but, if I find that I don't like it, 
I won't stay." 

"That's fine." Toby said. "Just remember that what happens in the studio stays in the studio." 

"I can promise that, no problem. I'm privy to a good many secrets, one way or another." That 
was a talent I shared with Larry. For some reason, people told me their secrets. And Larry, being 
a bartender, heard many secrets that wouldn't have been told if their owners had been sober. We 
shared the more interesting ones with each other, but that's as far as they went. 

Toby nodded. "Thank you. In that case, I'd love you to come to our discussion meeting 
tomorrow night. We meet every other week on Tuesdays, at 7:30 p.m.." 

I checked the calendar on my cell phone. "Yes, I'm free tomorrow night." 

She looked pleased. "All right. Just come along to the studio five minutes before 7:30. We 
don't like to start late." 

Back in the office for a couple of hours, I tried to concentrate on two new house listings 
Ross had brought in and match them up with clients who were looking for something to buy. I 
ended up leaving messages for four people. Then my mind drifted back to Toby and her Amazon 
Club. Her attitude suggested that she didn't like men, but according to the gossip column in the 
paper, she was often seen attending some event on the arm of a good-looking guy. Maybe I could 
learn what caused the disconnection. Finally, I went home, poured myself a gin and tonic with 
plenty of lemon slices, wrapped Charlie's birthday vase, and settled down with my phone at hand 
to wait for clients to call me back. 


The following night, I drove down the highway a half mile or so and turned left onto 
Sylvester Avenue. Two blocks closer to the beach, on the corner of Bay and Sylvester, was 
Toby's house. Or estate, I should say. It was a long, narrow chunk of land, some six acres, that 
fronted on the cliff just at the northeast tip of the bay. The property was valuable, being 
waterfront, even without any beach access. A sea view these days is worth a mint. I had 
wondered now and then whether Toby would be interested in selling, but I wasn't brash enough 
to ask. If there was the slightest hint that she might list the place, I'd now at least be in a good 
position to know about it. 

I tucked the Honda in on the far side of a big black SUV in the parking lot. The bright blue 
color of my car was distinctive, and I didn't want curious questions later from any passers-by 
about why I was visiting Toby. The fewer lies one tells, the less one needs to remember. On the 
other hand, with people like my ex-husband, Gerald, the fewer lies one tells, the more trouble 
one gets into. 

The path through the back garden led, as Toby had told me, to a small A-frame studio in a 
grove of arbutus. It was a delightful spot and made me wonder if Toby was a writer or an artist. 
It was just an idle thought; the buildings were much older than Toby, so they hadn't been built 
for her. I glanced at my watch as I rapped at the door and saw that I was ten minutes early. I 
hoped that wasn't a worse sin than being ten minutes late. 


Toby opened the door and I found it hard not to stare at her. She was dressed in a long, 
sleeveless, white silk gown with a boat neck. The gown was gathered at the shoulders and tied at 
the waist with a sash of the same material. She wore a silver brooch in the shape of a bow and 
arrow and, on her feet, leather sandals. Whoever had designed the dress had certainly been 
looking at illustrations of Greek goddesses. 

"Come in, Brenda," she said. "I'm glad you're early. Midge can give you a rundown of what 
we do in club meetings." She closed the door and led me through the foyer, through another 
door, into a large room with tall, narrow windows, a fireplace and, in the center of the room, a 
long refectory table surrounded by comfortable-looking chairs. The table held six crystal wine 
goblets and a silver candelabrum with tall white candles. 

The only piece of furniture I didn't recognize at first was a heavy-looking rectangle of 
laminated wood, perhaps a foot high and three feet long, but not much more than a foot deep. A 
basin had been carved in the center. Then something clicked in my mind. It had to be an altar! A 
little shiver went up my spine. I'd done enough browsing in mythology to know that Amazons, if 
they existed, had been serious ladies. Those bows and arrows and axes they carried had to have 
been used for some bloody purpose. 

Midge, who was opening a bottle of white wine, looked up and smiled at me. She was also 
in costume, a long, white terrycloth monk's robe with long sleeves and a hood. I'd noticed more 
monks' robes hanging on the foyer wall. Though she also wore a silver brooch in the shape of a 
bow and arrow, and leather sandals, it was easy to tell that Toby was meant to be the head 
honcho and Midge one of the peons. I was sure they didn't describe themselves that way, but 
those words would have to do for the moment. 

Midge came over and shook my hand. She looked more at ease than I had ever seen her. 
Whatever went on at the Amazon Club, she was happy with it. She drew me over to the window 
seat below the west-facing windows. "Let me tell you about our club," she said and gestured an 
invitation to sit. "As Toby told you, this is basically a feminist discussion group. We teach the 
history of powerful women, in a setting where women can feel free to speak their minds without 
fear of reprisals from men. We use the Amazon motif to add drama and emphasize the 
seriousness of our goals." 

"That all sounds very worthwhile," I said. I nodded at the altar. "I take it you have rituals of 
some kind." 

"Yes, we do." Midge looked not just relaxed now, but eager. "Our rituals show respect for 
the goddess Artemis, who is a symbol of the earth, of our foremothers, and the struggle of 
women through the ages. We always drink a toast to salute truth, strength and female power." 

"Always in white wine?" I asked. I could drink white if there was nothing else, but red was 
my first choice. Probably not a preference I should voice. 

"Toby and I take turns in buying wine," Midge said. "She likes white because it stands for 
purity. I like red because it represents blood, the life force." 

Two very high-minded women. I liked red wine because it tasted better. "And the costumes? 
Do they have a particular meaning?" 

Midge nodded. "Toby is chief Amazon and a priestess of Artemis. The rest of us are simply 
Amazons. Though that in itself provides a sense of exclusivity, of belonging, of being special." 

So, the Amazon Club was a kind of religion, not only because of the 'priestess' but belonging 
would give members the same perks that any club or church offered. I was just congratulating 
myself on being perceptive when a black Himalayan cat rose from a cushion beside the fireplace 
and walked across the room toward Toby. 


"That's Rondo," Midge said, "Toby's cat. Sometimes he takes part in the rituals." 

That sounded weird, but Rondo was obviously alive and healthy, so if he was a 'sacrifice' in 
some ritual, then it must be faked. "What about the archery? Does that involve rituals, too?" 

Toby had come over to stand beside us, with Rondo regally at ease in her arms. "No, it's 
treated as a straightforward sport, though we did choose it because Amazons defended 
themselves with bows and arrows." 

"It also promotes strength and skill, and therefore confidence," Midge added. "Some of the 
women who have been in the club badly needed confidence to deal with the problems in their 
lives." 

She gave me a questioning glance, as if expecting a confession of some kind, but the only 
problem in my life, as usual, was making enough money to come up with the next car payment. I 
was very sympathetic toward the battered women she looked after, but I had no intention of 
being one of them if I could help it. The karate skills gave me all the confidence I needed. 

Toby put Rondo on the floor. "This clubhouse is a sanctuary, and we treat it as such. As 
soon as everyone is here and wearing their robes, they must be silent except for the necessary 
words of the opening ritual. After that, we relax and begin the discussion. You don't need to 
participate this time. Just watch and see what we do." 

I noticed that Toby had poured a thimbleful of wine into each goblet, but before I could ask 
about that, three women came into the room wearing long, white terrycloth robes. One of them 
closed the door between the foyer and the main room. 

I knew all three. One was Kitty, my massage therapist, and I was about to greet her when 
she put a finger to her lips, reminding me of the rule about silence. I was surprised to see Donna 
Zacharias. She was nobody's idea of a librarian, being feisty and athletic, if not actually 
aggressive at times. I doubted that she needed a boost in confidence but perhaps she believed in 
warrior women and enjoyed assuming an Amazon persona. Maybe that was the motivation for 
all of them, because the third woman was Phyllis, a nurse who worked at Breslow General, a 
practical take-charge type who, so I had heard, treated her patients like recalcitrant children. 

Each woman picked up a wine goblet from the table, then lined up behind Toby. She bowed 
over the altar and poured the thimbleful of wine into the basin, saying, "Artemis, virgin huntress, 
goddess of the moon, we salute you." 

The other four women followed, doing exactly the same thing, and saying exactly the same 
words. At first, I thought the words sounded silly but, by the time they had finished, I found them 
almost hypnotic, perhaps because all the voices sounded sincere. Did they truly believe in 
Artemis? 

Then, to my surprise, Toby was smiling and waving me to one of the leather-covered chairs 
at the table. "That's all there is to the first rite, Brenda." She pulled a second bottle of wine from 
under the table and filled all six goblets, as the rest of us sat down. 

Midge, who was sitting across from me, said, "Tonight, I'd like to focus on fear." She 
glanced at me. "We've been reading a book called The Whole Woman, by Germaine Greer. The 
book has been around for a few years, but she gets her facts right and doesn't pull any punches." 

The group began to offer comments and opinions on what Greer had written about fear. One 
of her theories was that women were afraid of the wrong thing. They were taught from young 
girlhood to fear strangers, but statistics showed that family members or friends were the chief 
perpetrators of sexual molestation and rape. 

"But you can't teach little girls to be afraid of their fathers and brothers," Phyllis said. "That 
would wreck family life." 


"I agree." Midge nodded. "But you can teach them what constitutes inappropriate touching, 
and to tell another adult when it happens." 

"I wish my mother had done that," Toby said. "It would still have been tough, because my 
father told me what we were doing was our own little secret, never to be shared with anyone else. 
It made me feel special." 

So that was why she liked the idea of being an Amazon, why she had the reputation of being 
an ice maiden. Nobody else at the table seemed surprised, so obviously this was not news to 
them. Perhaps they all had similar stories to tell. Or perhaps not. Women can be very good at 
keeping secrets. So were some men. Larry was proof of that. 

Donna spoke up. "Greer says that the main reason women don't report sexual assaults is fear. 
As bad as the assault might have been, they're more afraid of being killed. That wouldn't stop me 
from reporting it. Nobody should get away with rape." 

"Yes, but you're young, fit and very strong," Kitty said. "You'd be able to defend yourself." 

"Not against a group,” Donna said. "I'm not Superwoman." 

"The point is," Toby put in, "that by emphasizing the fear of strangers, society is teaching 
women to be afraid. And that's what men look for. They'll go after the women who show fear 
because such women will be submissive. These men may be looking as much for submissiveness 
as they are for sexual release. It's often a power trip." 

The conversation went on for another couple of hours, while the white candles in the large 
candelabra flickered pale light at the end of the table. I found it interesting, if rather depressing, 
and decided that I would come to at least one more meeting. The room felt as if it might be in the 
middle of a forest, for I could hear no sounds from outside. If I'd been home, the phone would 
have been ringing, I'd have known which neighbors were mowing their lawns, and DeeCee, my 
cat, though she was ancient and arthritic, was still an efficient nag when she wanted something. 

Toby rose and said, "That's enough for tonight. Let's finish reading that book and talk more 
about it two weeks from now." 

The women followed Toby to the altar, where they poured the dregs of their wine into the 
altar basin and said, "Artemis, protect your handmaidens." Then they went into the foyer and 
began hanging up their white robes. Toby put a black scarf over her hair and put the candles out, 
one by one. 

She saw me watching and said, "Each candle represents one of the women here. 
Extinguishing them one by one shows that each woman is an individual but important to the 
whole group. It also signifies that each woman must be on her guard against herself as well as 
against outsiders." 

In a moment we emerged into the evening, wearing normal clothes, and doing the usual 
farewell chitchat. Toby carried Rondo in her arms. The stars were out, the air smelling of cedars 
and the sea, a refreshing contrast to the reek of candle smoke. 

I was home and cuddling DeeCee on my lap while I waited for the eleven o'clock news 
before I wondered who tidied up the burnt candles and offerings of wine in Toby's studio. I 
couldn't imagine her doing that herself. She must have a cleaner to do the big house, and that 
person probably did the studio as well. It would be interesting to know what the cleaner thought 
about the puddle of wine. Maybe Toby did clean that herself. She could always put a big cushion 
on top of the altar to make it look like a footstool. 


Two days later, on Thursday, I decided to have lunch at home, since the office wasn't busy, 
and I didn't have any appointments until midafternoon. I'd just finished making a tuna sandwich 
and giving DeeCee some tuna as a treat, when the phone rang. It was Gina Benedetti. 

She wasted no time on preliminaries. "Brenda, I need to talk to you. It's important. Can I 
come over there?" 

"What's wrong?" I asked, worried. "Is Luisa ill? Or your father?" 

"No, no," she said impatiently. "They're fine. I have to talk to you. And it must be privately, 
where no one can hear." 

"All right. Can I make you some lunch?" 

She laughed. It sounded odd, almost as if she was crying at the same time. "No. No food. 
Thanks, but food is the last thing on my mind. I'll be there in ten minutes." 

If Gina wasn't interested in food, something really dire must have happened. And I'd never 
known her to be so abrupt. I made a pot of coffee, in case she needed caffeine. It was less than 
ten minutes before she knocked at the front door. 

She didn't even say hello, but marched straight down the hall, into the kitchen, and sat at the 
table. I looked at her carefully as I poured two coffees and took the cream out of the fridge. Her 
hair and her clothes seemed the same as usual, but there was something different about her face. 

"I know you can keep a secret, Brenda," Gina said. "And what I have to tell you is a secret. 
You must never tell anyone. Can you promise?" 

"Yes," I said. Then it hit me what was different. Gina was angry. So angry, in a cold, 
controlled way, that the ends of her dark, curly hair seemed to spit sparks. From what her mother 
had told me and what I had observed, I didn't think Gina had ever in her life been angry. If that 
was right, she was making up for it now. 

"All right," she said. "I'm talking to you because I need to tell this to somebody or I will 
explode. And I can't tell any of my family. They would be ashamed of me and that is doubly 
bitter because if it wasn't for them, this would never have happened. So I'm angry at them, too." 

"What happened?" 

She seemed to slow down then, and she looked at me for a long moment. "I was raped. 
Gang-raped." 

I nearly dropped my coffee mug. Raped? In Deception Bay? "My God! Gina, that is the 
most horrible thing I've ever heard! Where? Who? I think you should report this to the police 
right away." 

Gina took a deep breath and leaned back in the chair. She looked more relaxed now that 
she'd knocked my world for a loop. "Here, in town. I won't tell you exactly where because then 
you would know too much. It happened last Saturday, after Larry's party on the beach." 

Saturday had been just five days ago. "Why didn't you come and talk to me before? You 
know I would help any way I can." 

"I couldn't. It took two days to get my head around what happened, to get my mind working 
again after that drink I had. And you know I have to look after my mother. Some days I just can't 
get away.” 

My memories of Saturday night were fresh. Dozens of images of the people I'd seen there 
raced through my mind. She'd come with Hollis Kirby, the new man at the bank. Had he been 
one of them? I knew Larry hadn't been involved; he just couldn't ever do anything so awful. And 
Charlie had been sitting on the couch with me until two in the morning, watching a movie. 
Anyway, I was positive that Charlie was gay, even if he wouldn't actually say so. "What about 
the cops?" 


She shook her head. "No. This is a small town. The cops might not believe their buddies 
could be such pigs. And it would mean telling not only my family, but the whole damn world. I 
don't want to go through that. I don't want the family to go through it." 

"But you can't just let these men get away with it." 

"They will not get away with it," Gina said, with a smile that sent shivers down my spine. 

It was as though she had stripped off the shy, helpful, loving-daughter costume she'd always 
worn and revealed beneath it a woman of fire. Maybe even a savage woman. I decided not to 
press her about reporting it to the police. She was right; it would be messy and ugly and talked 
about for years. And sure as hell, some people would say that so-and-so could never have raped 
anybody so Gina must have asked for it. "Okay, so tell me what you can. How many were 
there?" 

"Five," she said. 

"All from here?" Charlie and I had left the party early. There might have been outsiders 
there later on. 

"All from here," she said. 

I could hardly believe it. I felt like the solid earth had shifted beneath me, had revealed a 
Deception Bay I couldn't have imagined. Didn't want to imagine. But there it was. The place had 
a more appropriate name than I could ever have guessed. 

"Gina, this is an ugly story and the scary thing about it is that if it happened to you, it could 
happen to any of us. Can you tell me more?" When she hesitated, I added, "Supposing one of 
those guys tries to rape somebody else in town? Don't you think we need to know who to watch 
out for?" 

My logic didn't sway her. "Don't ever let anyone pour you a drink," she said. "You know 
that I drink very little, only a little wine with the family. So I had one beer at that party. Then I 
was offered what the man called 'a real drink,’ something that sounded like it would taste good. It 
did taste good, but I think he put something in it." 

"Did you pass out?" 

"No. But I could barely walk. I felt drunk, though I've never been drunk, so I'm not sure 
that's what it would feel like. But I had trouble staying on my feet, so I couldn't run and couldn't 
fight. I could barely keep my head up. I was taken to a house and more men came. They were all 
drinking." 

Who? I wanted to know names so badly I almost had to bite my tongue. "Did they ask you 
for sex?" 

She laughed. The same laugh I'd heard on the phone, that sounded on the edge of hysteria. 
"Are you kidding? No. The one who gave me the drink pulled me up off the chair I was sitting in 
and pushed me into a bedroom. He threw me down on the bed and then he stuck his head out the 
door and yelled at the others that I was begging for it." 

"Oh, my God!" 

She went on as though I hadn't spoken. "That one yanked my slacks off, then my panties." 
She closed her eyes. "Then he did it to me. It hurt. Then he went away, and the others took their 
turns. I pretended I was passed out, but I opened my eyes when I had a chance. So I know who 
they are, all of them." 

Her anger was no longer a surprise. If she felt downright murderous, that certainly wouldn't 
surprise me. I would have, too. "How did you get home?" 

"One of them drove me and dumped me off half a block from my house. It was like three or 
four in the morning. Nobody saw. Nobody heard me come into the house. My father sleeps like 


the dead, and my mother always takes a sleeping pill." 

"What can I do to help?" 

Gina's smile had some warmth this time. "Nothing, Brenda, except listening. I don't want to 
get you involved, but it makes me feel better that you know what happened, and that I can talk to 
you. I thought I could handle it by myself, but I need somebody to know, in case something 
happens to me before I do what I have to do." 

That sounded ominous. Surely she wasn't thinking about suicide. "And you won't talk to 
your family?" 

"No," Gina said. "They will be sure it's my fault what happened. Or partly my fault. My 
father will quote the pope at me. My brothers will demand to know who the men are, so they can 
force one of them to 'make an honest woman' of me." 

"Luisa won't think that." 

"Not at first," Gina said, "but she always listens to my father." 

My mother, Luisa's best friend for many years, had told me the same thing. Something to do 
with him being ‘head' of the family, or some such nonsense. 

She looked down at her hands, clasped around the coffee mug. "They use me, my family. 
They think because I'm not married, that it's my duty to stay at home and look after my mother. 
Also, it saves them money." She looked up again, her face more sad than angry. "But I have 
never stood up for myself, either." 

That was true. She'd been a faithful, devoted daughter and a good person, and her people 
took her for granted, perhaps assuming she had no desire for a life of her own. "All right," I said, 
"you can talk to me whenever you need to. And I will do anything else that I can." Another 
horrid thought struck me. "What will you do if you're pregnant?" 

For a moment her face looked haggard. "Get an abortion. Someone will know how I can do 
it in secret." She rose. "I'll go now. Thank you." 

I got up and saw her to the door. She hugged me, for the first time ever, and I could feel a 
slight tremor in her body. So, she was afraid as well as angry. From my front window, I watched 
her drive away in Carlo's Toyota. I felt like I was a vortex of emotions: sadness, frustration, 
anger, and helplessness. 

Another cup of coffee might soothe me before I headed back to the office. I sat at the 
kitchen table and tried to remember every man I'd seen at Larry's party. Who were these 
bastards? If they weren't punished, would they do it again? To someone else? 

The Amazon Club! That's what I'd do, take Gina to the Amazon Club. She said she didn't 
want help, but perhaps that was just a backwards way of saying she did. 

I ached to tell Larry about Gina's visit, but I'd promised I wouldn't. I wanted to tell him 
about the Amazon Club, too, but that was another promise I'd made. Suddenly I had two new 
secrets, one of them the heaviest, most explosive secret I'd ever known. 


Chapter 8 —- AFTERMATH 


"See ya, Larry!" Clive stuck his empty beer glass on the bar and took off to wherever car 
salesmen go when their drinking is done for the day. 

And that was that. The Maggie was empty, and the clock said like ten-thirty. The shift had 
been boring as hell so far, like it is sometimes on a Wednesday night. And I still had two and a 
half hours before I could cash out, lock up and go home. 

If nobody else came in, I could spend that time reading the book I'd brought in and put on 
the shelf under the bar. Waiting for the Galactic Bus, by Parke Godwin. It was more fantasy than 
science fiction, which is my usual thing, but Godwin was so funny I didn't care what genre he 
wrote in. The book had been out for more than twenty years, but I'd only come across it a couple 
of weeks back, when I was browsing in GallowGlass, the used bookstore in Breslow. Which 
proved how good it was. People don't get rid of books they want to read again. 

I decided to sip on a beer while I was reading. I had just poured one, perched on my stool 
and opened the book when I caught a movement and looked up. 

Hollis Kirby slumped onto a stool across from me. "Give me a scotch, Larry. A double, 
straight up." 

He looked like death, not the kid next door. His sandy hair was lank, his blue eyes bloodshot 
and his face sagged as if he'd aged ten years since my beer bash the previous Saturday, which 
was the last time I'd seen him. 

I slid the book back on the shelf, knowing I wouldn't get to it for a while. Hollis had all the 
signs of somebody who needed a friendly bartender to cry on. I pushed the scotch across to him 
and said, "Something bad happen to you?" 

He actually groaned. "Yeah. I'm ruined." 

Strong words for a man who couldn't be more than thirty. "That sounds serious." 

Hollis took a deep breath, then spit it out. "I got fired. Well, transferred back to Calgary, 
which is like the same thing." He pointed at the double doors into the hall. "My suitcases are out 
there. I'm catching the bus to Breslow at eleven-thirty, and a plane first thing in the morning." 

I gave him a sympathetic nod and waited for the rest of it. 

He tossed back half the scotch. "I thought my career was all set up. This was my first post as 
assistant manager, which is damn good for a guy my age. Now I'm back to being a lousy teller 
and I don't know if I'll ever get back on the ladder." Another gulp of scotch went down his throat. 
"I'm not even supposed to be in here. Mr. Christensen said I was to get out of town tonight and 
not talk to anybody." 

Mr. Christensen was the manager of the bank and if he had a first name, nobody knew it. 
Maybe he figured being friendly meant somebody would buy him a drink and he couldn't afford 
that because he was, as they say, a recovering alcoholic. I don't know if he ever even smiled; the 
girls from the bank never said. I couldn't imagine what Hollis had done. Certainly not steal any 
money, or the cops would have been all over him and he would definitely not be sitting in The 
Maggie. I'd find out soon, though. The look on Hollis's face told me he couldn't wait to spill. 

"It was your party," Hollis said. 

"My party?" That really surprised me. "I don't remember anything out of the way happening 
at my party.” 

"Afterwards." Hollis shook his head as if he was trying to clear fog out of it. "Afterwards, 
when I was too goddamned drunk to know what I was doing." 


Oh, shit! Did this have something to do with Gina Benedetti? 

"Gimme another scotch, Larry. Same as before." 

I hoped he didn't think I was going to pour him onto the bus. I'd cut him off before that 
became even a possibility. "So, what happened?" 

Another deep breath. "That goddamned Ray Kallinsky. I'll die with that name burned into 
my mind. He poured me a drink that knocked me sideways. He must have poured one for Gina, 
too. Tasted great and I was floating." Hollis shook his head. "He must have laced it with 
something. I've never had a problem holding my liquor." 

I opened a can of cashews and put some in a bowl between us. I had a feeling I wasn't going 
to like this story. "And?" 

Hollis shoved a handful of cashews in his mouth, then took a gulp of scotch. I had to come 
out from behind the bar and whack him on the back to make him stop choking. 

"Sorry," he said, "sorry. I'm so pissed off I don't know what I'm doing." 

Like I didn't already know that. 

"Well," Hollis said, then again, "Well." He wanted to talk, obviously, but was having trouble 
actually saying the words. Then he plunged. "Ray said he'd drive me and Gina back to our 
places, but first he wanted to show us this hot car he's been working on." 

"The '56 Chevy Bel Air convertible," I said. "Yeah, I heard about that." 

Hollis shook his head and drank again. "Never saw the thing. Ray took us into his house and 
insisted on pouring drinks. Then three more guys turned up." 

"Who were they?” I had to know. Hollis was leaving town for good, but I would still be here 
tomorrow and maybe next year, too. If the story went the way I thought it might, I needed to 
know what I was dealing with. 

He scowled. "Shit, I don't know! Pour me another drink, Larry. I need help with this." 

I took his glass but made no move to refill it. "You must have some idea." 

"Yeah, okay. I met them all at the beach. The big guy's name was Hank, and he works at the 
lumber yard. I remember that much." 

The name didn't surprise me. Hank had been born mad at the world, and it wouldn't have 
helped that Patsy lipped off at him when she arrived at the party. If something mean had gone 
down, Hank would have been there. "Who else?" 

"Uh, a little guy, a realtor, he said." 

"Dane?" 

Hollis nodded. "That's him. Had a big mouth." 

Definitely Dane Soper. I measured another double into Hollis's glass and handed it to him. 
"And the third?" 

"I can't remember the name. Quiet guy, black hair, real thin." 

"Could it be Josh? Runs a marina?" 

Hollis actually smiled, as though he'd done something clever. "That's him!" 

That wasn't surprising, either. Josh was married but he was hardly ever seen with his wife. 
Or maybe it was her that didn't want to be seen with him. "Okay, Hollis, then what happened?" 

He swallowed. "I'm so ashamed." He struggled in silence for a few seconds. "Well, Ray took 
Gina into another room. Kind of dragged her, really, because she could barely walk. I didn't clue 
into what was happening until she was through that door. Then he stuck his head out of the 
doorway and smirked and said she was begging for it. And he closed the door." 

This was worse than I'd imagined, and I could already guess what the rest of the story was. 
"Didn't she protest?" I knew from Brenda that Gina had no use for Ray. 


Hollis looked up at me. "No. If she had, I woulda done something. Really." He stared back 
down at his drink and mumbled, "Then, when Ray came back, Hank went into that room, and 
afterward, the rest of us, one at a time. Ray kept saying she wanted it." 

"Jesus!" I said. "You're talking gang bang." I wanted to pour the rest of the bottle of scotch 
over his head, except it would be a waste of good liquor. Poor Gina! From what Brenda told me, 
Gina had never had sex. If true, that kind of introduction to it would put her off for life. 

A cheerful male voice said "Hi! Can we get a couple of brandies?" I looked up to see a 
tourist couple wandering between the tables and heading for a back corner. 

They were a welcome distraction, reminding me that I had a job, and ‘unpaid psychiatrist’ 
was not my title. By the time I had them settled with two warm brandies, I could look at Hollis 
without wanting to choke him with my hands. Too bad the cashews hadn't been more effective. 

"Can't talk anymore," Hollis said. He nodded at the couple, off in the far corner of the room. 
"They might hear me." He pushed his empty glass toward me. 

"Talk low then," I said. "I'll ask questions. You answer them." 

He gave me a look like a beaten puppy and pointed at the glass. 

"Put some money on the bar," I said. "You've had three doubles and I want to know that you 
can pay for them before I pour any more. Or before you pass out." 

"I can...I can hold my liquor," he said. He pulled out his wallet, dropped it, and nearly fell 
on his face when he picked it up. Out came two fifties and he slapped them on the bar. "I want 
another double." 

"All right. But take it easy. The bus driver won't let you on if you're drunk." 

Hollis looked stubborn. "Has to. I got a ticket." He pulled that out of his wallet and waved it 
at me. 

I poured the double. It would be the last one. "Okay, so how did Mr. Christensen find out 
about this?" Gina was a mouse. She wouldn't have said anything but maybe she'd talked to her 
mother and her mother might have talked to Gina's brothers. Though that didn't seem likely 
either, since Hollis was still walking around and not sporting any obvious bruises or breaks. 

He seemed to realize he had to make this one last, because he only took a sip, not a gulp. 
"Gina told him." 

"Gina?" I could hardly imagine it. She never said anything to anybody. 

"Yeah. When I came out of my office after lunch, she was sitting in the waiting area. I was 
going to go speak to her, but she looked right through me, like I wasn't there. So I asked Sheila 
and she said Gina was waiting for Mr. Christensen." He shook his head. "I goddamn near lost my 
lunch." 

"And?" I took a quick look at the tourist couple, but they were doing fine, nursing their 
brandies, and apparently wrapped up in each other. 

"She went into his office and came out half an hour later." 

"Was she by herself?" 

Hollis nodded. "Yeah. I don't think she was even out the door before Christensen called me 
into his office." He took a bigger sip this time. "Christensen didn't yell or lose his temper like I 
thought he would. He'd written notes about what Gina told him, and he made me go through each 
thing and say whether or not she was right. It was hell." 

If he was looking for sympathy, he'd have to look elsewhere. "And that was it?" 

"Yeah. When he'd gone over everything, he said he was sending a full report to head office, 
since Gina refused to talk to the cops. He said I was demoted and dish...dismissed. I was to pack 
my bags and leave. Go back to Calgary and see if they'd let me have my old job as teller back. 


They might not, you know." He had both hands around the glass of scotch, looking at it like he 
wanted to dive right in. 

I wished he could. I'd have held his head under. I wished I could even just say what I 
thought of him, but it's stupid to do that with a drunk. He'd be just as likely to stagger off and 
complain to my boss that I was harassing him. But at least he was leaving town. 

The conversation after that went nowhere. I was relieved when more people came in for 
drinks so that I had something to do other than listen to Hollis muttering about his life being over 
and what was he going to tell his parents who expected big things of him. He managed to make 
the last double stretch until eleven-thirty, and he even managed to walk fairly straight on his way 
out the door, heading for the bus. 

It was a relief to have him gone. He'd tried to leave me a big tip, but I wouldn't take it and he 
was drunk enough for that to offend him. He scowled and left the twenty on the bar and I shoved 
it into the donation box that sat next to the till. 

My customers all left soon after midnight and I could have pulled out my book again, but I 
was no longer in the mood. I felt sorry as hell for Gina, but I couldn't think of anything I could 
do to make her feel better. I was big enough to beat up any of those five guys, except maybe 
Hank, but that would just get me bruised and battered, and possibly fired or arrested or both. It 
wouldn't peel back the hours and prevent the rape from happening. She'd always been shy and 
withdrawn and this would probably make it twice as bad. 

For a few minutes there, I even felt guilty about throwing a party. No party, no rape. But | 
couldn't, and wouldn't, take responsibility for what other people did. Then I wondered if there 
was anything I could do to Ray Kallinsky. He'd obviously engineered the whole thing. 

I was still mulling that one over when I got home and ended up taking a sleeping pill 
because I couldn't stop thinking about it. 


The next day, Thursday, I tidied up the dirty glasses around six-thirty, as usual, when the 
after-work crowd, including the three girls from the bank, had gone home and the tourists had 
wandered off to the Blueback Grill. The bank girls had a fresh mystery in their lives, the 
disappearance of Hollis Kirby, the brand-new assistant manager. They talked in hushed tones the 
entire time they were in the bar, but apparently came to no conclusions because they asked me if 
I'd heard anything. Of course, I had to say no. 

Sheila shook her head and sighed. "He seemed like a real nice guy. I still think someone in 
his family must have suddenly become ill." 

I gave them their change and thankfully went off to serve other customers. Being busy 
meant I wouldn't have to listen and make sympathetic noises when I didn't want to. 

The bar was empty when Brenda came in and sat at the bar. She looked like she was 
carrying the weight of the world on her shoulders. 

"Want your usual?" I asked. 

"I do." She sighed. "I'd like to make it a double, but I'd better not." 

I poured the gin and tonic, adding three lemon slices, which I knew would make her tongue 
happy, whether or not it did anything for her general state of mind. "Don't real estate salesmen 
ever get time off?" 

"Not if they're trying to make the next car payment," she said. 

I let her take the first couple of swallows. "You look like you've had a rough day." 


She heaved a deep sigh and pushed her blonde hair back over her shoulders. "Yeah, I did." 
She paused. "Well, it wasn't that anything bad happened to me, but I had a visitor today who told 
me a horrible, horrible story. Only I can't tell you the story and I can't tell you who the visitor 
was because I promised." 

I never make promises like that. I don't have to. A bartender who repeats gossip in a small 
town like Deception Bay is going to be very unpopular. 

Brenda went on. "But it's killing me because it was an awful thing to happen, and she 
wouldn't tell me the whole story, so I don't know who was involved. And I'm frustrated because 
there doesn't seem to be anything I can do." 

I was sure that 'she' had to be Gina Benedetti. Or else an amazing coincidence had occurred. 
"Can you give me a clue?" I asked. "Maybe I've heard something about whatever it is." I did 
break my rule about repeating gossip when it was Brenda, because I knew it would go no further. 

Brenda sipped her gin and tonic and thought about it. Finally, she said, "I'm doing a 
crossword puzzle. What's a four-letter word meaning ‘forced sexual intercourse'?" 

"Ah!" I said, and smiled. "I know that word. Rape." 

She looked surprised at my smile. "You're right. I'm sure it will fit with the other clues." 

"I've no doubt it will. And I do happen to know the story you heard or, at least, one version 
of it.” 

Her eyes lit up. "And will you tell me?" 

"As soon as I deal with the customers who just came in." I poured drinks for a couple of the 
locals and returned to Brenda. 

"Can you tell me who was involved?" she asked. "As a woman, I'd like to know who I have 
to watch out for. And how on earth did you hear about it?" 

"Some people can't rest until they've confessed their sins. Hollis Kirby is one of them." 

Brenda's eyes widened. "The new assistant bank manager? Gina's date last Saturday?" 

"The very same. He came in late last night and sobbed all over me before he got the bus on 
his return trip to Calgary. He is, if not fired, in deep disgrace, and may spend the rest of his days 
sweeping mouse droppings out of the bank vault." 

"Wow." Brenda grimaced at her drink, then swallowed the rest of it. "He doesn't seem the 
type." 

I shrugged. "I don't think he is the type. Somebody slipped him a mickey, same as they did 
to Gina. But even without the dope, he strikes me as fairly useless at doing anything other than 
promoting his own interests." I poured Brenda another drink. "That one's on me." 

"Thanks," she said. "I promise to make it last. So, who else?" 

I told her. 

"Dane? Dane Soper?" Her eyebrows were nearly up to her hairline. "That is an ugly piece of 
news." She swirled the ice cubes in her glass. "I have to work with the guy. I won't be able to 
look him in the face." 

"Well, he's another one who takes care of himself first." 

"I know," Brenda said. "But he's married to a nice woman, and he adores his son. Why 
would he do something so awful? And so stupid? He could lose his family." She paused for a 
second. "I can see the other three committing a rape. Especially Ray Kallinsky." 

I leaned across the bar. "Do you feel better now that you know who to watch out for?" 

She nodded. "The only one I see regularly is Dane. And I don't think I'd ever have a problem 
dealing with any of them. Except maybe Hank, because he's so damn big. But yes, it's good to be 
aware and even better to be prepared." 


More customers came in and I left Brenda to nurse her drink for a few minutes. When I 
came back, I pulled out the crib board and the cards. "Let's pretend we're having a casual game. 
You know what people are like; if they think we're having a serious discussion, they'll want to 
join the party and find out what's going on." She nodded and we cut for crib. 

"What I can't understand is how Gina found the courage to go talk to Mr. Christensen," I 
said. "She is so timid." 

"Not anymore," Brenda said, discarding two cards into the crib. "Her attitude surprised me, 
too. Larry, you may find this hard to believe, but she's not timid. She's mad. Furious. And bent 
on revenge." 

Over the next couple of hands, I told Brenda in more detail about Hollis's story, and she told 
me about her conversation with Gina. "I tried to talk her into going to the cops," Brenda said, 
"but she wouldn't. And she said she won't tell her family. So, what do we do?" 

"IT don't think we can do anything,” I said. "If she won't go the normal routes, she's obviously 
willing to assume responsibility for handing out any punishment. Or just letting the whole thing 
fade away." 

"I know,” Brenda said. "I know. She's already avenged herself on one of them. But what's 
going to happen to the other four?" 

"I guess we'll have to wait and see. Did you get the impression she would consult you about 
any of it?” 

Brenda shook her head. "No. I don't think she would have told me anything except that she 
was bursting to tell somebody about what happened to her." 

I looked around to make sure nobody in the bar was watching before I reached over and 
patted her hand. "Keeping secrets isn't always fun, is it?" 

"It sure isn't! And that's the second one this week." 

I shuffled the cards and dealt. "What's the other one?" 

"An organization called the Amazon Club. Have you heard of it?" 

"The name was mentioned a few months ago, but I haven't heard anything since. I 
understood Toby Anderson had something to do with it. Anything I should know?" 

"Probably not. It sounds fairly innocent to me. It's just a club devoted to archery and 
feminism and the women involved in it simply want to mind their own business." 

"Fair enough. So that secret isn't eating at you?" 

Brenda smiled. "No, not that one. But I'm carrying around too many and I'd like to try 
resolving at least one of them. I have to work at an open house all weekend, so I'm taking 
Monday off and going for lunch with Charlie and see if I can find out for sure whether he's gay." 

I raised my eyebrows. "I thought you knew his secret." 

"No, not really. I've been assuming he's gay, but he won't tell me anything about his past. 
And I'm tired of making assumptions." She slid off the bar stool. "I'm going home and spend 
some time with DeeCee. That's one very peaceful feature of cats; they never tell you any 
secrets." 

Brenda picked up her bag, then turned back to smile at me. "Let me know if you hear 
anything interesting. I'm not going to feel at ease about Gina or her state of mind until I hear four 
more stories." 


Chapter 9— CHARLIE'S STORY 


On Monday, a quiet, overcast day, Charlie Farrow and I sat across from each other in the 
Princess Cafe, nursing coffees. The sandwich plates, empty except for crumbs and crumpled 
napkins, waited on the edge of the booth table for Patsy to come and take them away. All the 
other customers had left. It seemed like a good time to ask him the question I'd been dying to ask 
for months. Besides, I wanted to get my mind off Gina, though I didn't think my attempt would 
be too successful seeing as my question was about sex. 

"Charlie," I said, "why do you want to hide the fact that you're gay?" 

He smiled. "I'm not hiding it. Not deliberately, anyway." 

"But you only ever go out with me, here in the Bay. I thought I was your cover." 

The smile vanished. "Brenda, I go out with you because we're friends, not because I'm using 
you as a cover." He paused for a second, then his face relaxed. "We had a lot of fun pretending to 
be in love with each other in order to lead the locals astray. You said you wanted to do it to 
prevent guys hitting on you. I wanted to do it to prevent women hitting on me. That still holds." 

"Sorry, I didn't mean to make it sound like a cold, calculating arrangement, because it's not 
that for me, either. It's a bonus on top of liking you and enjoying your company." 

The smile came back. "Okay, just so we're clear." He leaned back to let Patsy give him a 
refill of coffee and the lunch bill and disappear back into the kitchen. "No, I'm not exactly hiding 
it. But I don't think it's anybody's business what my sexual tastes are. Nobody cares whether I 
like my eggs scrambled, over easy or sideways, so why should they care about my sex life?" 

"Don't be naive. People always care what other people do in bed." Especially Charlie, 
because he was tall, dark, and yes, the other part of the cliché as well, handsome. Styled black 
hair, a neatly trimmed pencil mustache and brown eyes in a lean, olive-skinned face. He 
presented himself for the part, too: expensive suits and a sporty black Mazda. In a village of 
fishermen, loggers, shopkeepers, and retirees, he stood out like a beacon among the predominant 
costumes of jeans, nylon windbreakers, baseball caps, and bad haircuts. "They are especially 
keen to know what young, good-looking people do. And you are one." 

He laughed. "You're not so bad yourself. Do people actually have the nerve to ask what you 
do in bed?" 

It doesn't hurt to be slim, blonde, and blue-eyed, with curves in all the right places, though it 
hasn't mattered all that much to me since I was a teenager. What keeps me awake at night is 
trying to decide whether I should get more education and, if so, what, why and where. 

"Not in so many words. People ask me if you're good in bed. I say ‘wonderful’ and they go 
away looking frustrated, as if they'd like to know more but don't dare ask. Which of course they 
don't. It is a matter of record in this town that I tend to lose my temper when people get too 
personal." 

"I don't care what other people do." He grinned and his face was transformed from elegant, 
lawyer-about-town to mischievous boy. "But, yes, I do care what my lovers like to do in bed." 

"Do you ever go to Gay Pride parades?" 

Charlie shook his head. "Why should I? Being gay is not something to be proud of." 

"Sorry?" That seemed the complete opposite of the way gays, or any other minority, were 
encouraged to feel. 

"Think about it," he said. "Are you proud of being straight?" 

That stopped me for a good five seconds. "Okay, point taken. It's just part of my life. I 


hardly ever even think about it." 

"Same here. I'm perfectly comfortable with who I am. Always have been. I know there are 
plenty of people like me who have very tragic stories of growing up in homophobic homes and 
communities and trying to reconcile themselves to the dictates of both their bodies and their 
communities. There have been suicides and unbelievable brutality. But I simply don't have a 
personal story." 

Somehow, I didn't believe that. "You told me last spring that you never came out to your 
parents, though. I've always wondered about that." 

Charlie stirred his coffee for a while and finally said, "No, I never did. They belonged to a 
strict religion that regarded homosexuality as almost worse than murder. I could never tolerate 
their beliefs, even as a kid, but I loved them in other ways. It seemed easier just to mind my own 
business. They didn't get hurt and I didn't get disowned." 

"Is your mother still in that religion?" I knew his father had died twenty years ago. 

"Yes, and clinging to it even more now. Probably because Dad is gone." He looked at the 
bill. "They do a damn good salmon sandwich here for the price. I wish this place was next to my 
office." Charlie's office was in the bustling city of Breslow, twenty miles south. 

"Don't change the subject. So aren't you ever going to tell her?" 

He shook his head. "No. Why upset her? But her comfort is one reason that I keep a low 
profile." He saw the look on my face and smiled. "Yes, I know she lives in Winnipeg and that's 
well over a thousand miles from here, but it's amazing how many people I meet who know 
somebody there, or know somebody who knows somebody. And so on." 

"Yes, Charlie, I do know how the grapevine works." Anyone who has lived in Deception 
Bay for more than five minutes knows how the grapevine works. Villages are wonderful that 
way, especially for someone like me, nosy about why people do the things they do and what 
makes them want to. "You must often get asked whether you have a girlfriend, or why you don't 
get married." 

"Sometimes. Don't you get asked things like that?" 

"Not now that you and I are an item." I took the last sip of my cold coffee. "Now they just 
want to know when we're getting married. I usually say I've done that twice and I'm not doing it 
again. And if it's a woman asking, she usually sighs and says she doesn't understand how I can 
resist you. Charlie, you are what used to be called a chick magnet. I don't know if that phrase is 
currently in vogue or not. There might be a new one." 

"You see how useful it is, our being a couple?" He slid out of the booth and to his feet. 
"How about a walk on the beach to keep the local rumor mill percolating? I don't have to be in 
court until three." 

I didn't have to be in my office at all. I'd worked an open house all weekend. "Let's go." 
The tide was out and the sea a smooth, shiny gray, reflecting the silver and steel clouds 
overhead. We went down the steps beside the Wayfarer Inn and began our stroll along the mile 
of paved path around the bay, while seagulls soared and cried mournfully over long stretches of 

damp sand and shallow pools. 

I was still thinking about Charlie's mother. "Does she nag you to get married and have a 
family?" 

"My mother?" He thought about that for a moment. "Actually, I think she's getting used to 
the idea that I may never marry. I parried her questions for a long time with my need to study 
and write exams, then the need to get established. My last excuse was the move to this island and 
setting up a practice in Breslow." 


"You'll be thirty-seven in a couple of months. I'd have thought she might be getting more 
anxious about it, not less." 

"TI have two sisters," he said. "Both married and each with three children. She has enough 
grandchildren to keep her happy." 

"That would help." We walked in companionable silence out to the point, leaned on the 
guard rail for a few moments, then started back. I realized Charlie's answers hadn't satisfied me. 
All he'd actually said was that he didn't think it was anybody else's business how he liked his sex. 
Which was perfectly true, but I couldn't help feeling there must be more to it than that. "What 
about the people in your office, and your colleagues? Do they make comments about your lack 
of a partner?" 

He smiled down at me. "You're being very persistent for a woman who is usually 
delightfully laid-back and easy-going." 

"Blame my excessive curiosity. It has nothing to focus on today except you.” 

"Nobody in Breslow makes comments. They all know I have a lovely companion who lives 
and works in Deception Bay. Have you forgotten going with me to the legal fraternity's first of 
July barbecue?" 

"Oops, yes, I did forget." I tucked my hand under his arm. "It was fun, too. Okay, I give up. 
You're obviously too clever and well organized to reveal your secret life." 

"What about your secret life?" Charlie demanded. "When you tell people that you're not 
going to marry again because you've had two bad ones, are they satisfied with that answer? 
Because I'm not." 

"They have to be satisfied, because I refuse to tell them any more." 

"Oh, my God," he said, "you do have a secret life! Tell me." 

"Seeing as it's you, I will." He'd turned the tables on me. I didn't mind. Our friendship was 
solid. "What I've realized, in the four years since Gerald and I split, is that I like living alone. Up 
until the last couple of years I thought the marriage disasters were mostly the fault of my 
husbands. Then I realized that while I like a lot of hugs and occasionally someone to cuddle up 
to in bed, I really don't want another person in my space all the time. And that woke me up to the 
fact that I'm less than desirable as a marriage prospect." 

"So you weren't the perfect wife. You're the perfect girlfriend, though." 

"Thanks, Charlie. I'll try and keep it that way." 

"Good," he said. "Don't you ever reveal those faults to other people?" 

"No. It's none of their business." 

Charlie laughed. "See, I'm not so strange after all." 

"No, you're not. But there are other reasons I keep my own counsel about my psychology. 
When my father asked why you and I aren't planning to get married, I said it wouldn't be a good 
idea because I'm a loner. He was quite indignant. He told me that I couldn't possibly be a loner 
because I get along with people so well." 

"And you do," Charlie said. "I've watched you deal with all kinds of people." 

"Of course, I get along with people. I'm interested in them; I care about them. But that 
doesn't mean I want to live with any of them. A loner doesn't have to be a hermit." 

"I take it DeeCee doesn't count as a person? I've heard you refer to her as if she were human 
several times." 

"Cats mind their own business. Husbands don't." 

"Neither do mothers," Charlie said. "I've been accused of being a loner, too, though not by 
her. And that's what it was; an accusation, not an assessment." 


"I can believe it. Some people actually believe it's bad to be a loner. That's probably because 
the world is getting overpopulated and society is trying to convince us that living in each other's 
pockets is not only natural, but good for us." 

I raised my eyes from the uneven path and realized another walker was coming toward us 
and slowing to a stop. It was Mac Gilbert, manager of Sunrise Lodge and an expert gossip. He 
said, "Well, what are you two looking so serious about? Hatching up some wedding plans?" 

"Not today," Charlie said, nudging me with his elbow so that I nearly laughed out loud. 
"Today we're trying to solve world problems." 

"If you find the answers," Mac said, "let me know. Then come over and give me a hand with 
my senior citizens. I swear they can cause more trouble than a pack of four-year-olds." He waved 
his hand at the bay. "That's why I come down here most every day. Have to have some way of 
escaping." 

"They're just bored, Mac," I said. "They miss having houses to run and lawns to mow and 
groceries to buy.” 

"They don't know when they're well off," Mac grumbled. He raised his hand in farewell. 
"Take care, you two. See you around." He walked by us, and I turned for a second or two and 
watched him head for the point. 

Then we walked on, too, and Charlie said, "What about marrying so you have someone to 
look after you when you're old?" 

"There's no guarantee a partner would outlive me. Women usually outlive men. Look at all 
the widows in this village." 

"Marry somebody ten years younger." He glanced down at me. "Like Larry." 

I shook my head. "I love Larry like a brother. And he probably thinks I'm way too old for 
him." 

"He's what, ten years younger? That's not a lot." Charlie's next step knocked a pebble off the 
pavement onto the sand below and he bent down to polish the toe of his shoe with a 
handkerchief. 

"Are you saying I should get married?" 

"Not if you don't want to. I'm just curious as to how much thought you've given to the usual 
pattern of marriage and kids and, way down the road, Sunrise Lodge." 

We climbed back up the steps past the ivy-covered Wayfarer Inn to the Island Highway. 
While we waited for a light to let us cross to the Georgia Mall, I said, "You know why I don't 
want to marry. As for kids, they can be fun, but I don't want the responsibility of raising any." 

"No urges to be a mom?" 

"Not a one." We crossed the street and, in a moment, were in the parking lot behind the 
Princess Cafe, standing beside Charlie's Mazda and my blue Honda. "What about you? Ever 
wanted to be a father?" 

He shrugged. "Sometimes. Obviously, the urge hasn't been strong enough to make me do 
anything about it." 

"If you have a partner, it's not all that difficult to adopt." 

"It's harder for two guys than a het couple. But I haven't so far met a guy who comes even 
close to making me want to commit to him for life." 

"And besides," I said, "you'd miss all that lovely sex you're supposed to be having every 
night. You'd have to stop playing the field and settle down." 

He surprised me by scowling. "You don't really believe I'm screwing a different guy every 
night, do you?" 


"Well, no, not really. It's what a lot of people believe, though. They think gays are sex-mad 
and one-night stands are the norm." 

"[ hate generalizations," Charlie said. "They may be true half of the time, or even much of 
the time, but never all the time." 

"Educate me," I said. "You've always refused to say one single word about any of your 
lovers, past or present, so I have no idea who you do and what you do with them or how often. In 
spite of all the times I've provided convenient openings to make it easy for you to confess." 

"And it's going to stay that way. After all, I am a gentleman." He grinned at me. "Gentlemen 
never talk about their conquests, male or female." 

I heard footsteps behind me as someone walked toward their car. Charlie took my face in his 
hands, bent down and gave me a long, gentle kiss. The car hooted as it passed by us on the way 
to the exit. I gave Charlie my best smile and a thumbs-up. "Good luck in court, lover." 

He ran his hand down my back to my waist in a definitely possessive gesture, then 
reluctantly let me go and slid into the Mazda. "See you later, darling." The Mazda peeled out of 
the parking lot and headed south toward Breslow. 

I wondered, as I got into my cheerful little sky-blue Honda, what he meant by ‘later.’ Could 
be tonight, could be next week. That was part of the fun of hanging out with Charlie; I never 
knew when or where I'd see him next. Sometimes I wanted to take him home with me and keep 
him. But that would end up with him going to work or mowing the lawn, and me going to work 
or making supper, and both of us watching the six o'clock news forever and ever, amen. That 
kind of life just didn't seem to fit Charlie's style. Or mine, either. 

I parked in the carport, unlocked the front door, and kicked off my shoes in the hallway. 
DeeCee raised her head and meowed at me from her favorite sleeping spot on top of my dining 
room sideboard and I gave her a pat on my way by. In the kitchen, I gazed at the table and the 
half-finished New York Times Sunday crossword puzzle. It had already given me one new word 
today. ‘Femtosecond,’ which described one millionth of a billionth of a second. I couldn't begin 
to wrap my brain around something that small, or how it was even possible to measure it. 

Then I looked at the refrigerator and decided to make myself a gin and tonic. It was 
probably too early to have a drink but, on the other hand, why not? It seemed like a good 
accompaniment to sitting in my big easy chair and searching through what Charlie had said 
today to see if I could pin down any clues about his love life. And I was supposed to be having a 
day off, after all. 

Five minutes later I curled up in my chair. The gin and tonic was tall and had, just because I 
was feeling wild, two slices of lemon instead of one. The first sip was refreshing, and I leaned 
back to savor the taste and start my mental sleuthing. 

Then my butt began to play Beethoven's Fur Elise. I pulled the cell out of my back pocket, 
flipped it open, and Anne-Marie's voice said, "Sorry to mess up your day off, Brenda, but the 
Watsons are here to make an offer on one of those condos you were showing on the weekend." 

"T'll be right there. Five minutes, seven at the most." I could have let Ross or Dane sign up 
the Watsons for a share of the selling commission, but my bank account was almost dry, and a 
car payment was almost due. I allowed myself time for one long sigh, though, after I'd put the 
drink in the fridge and some breath mints in my mouth. I knew there was a hole in Charlie's 
story, somewhere. I could just feel it. And I wanted to find it. I hate not knowing the answers. 


Chapter 10 -SWEET REVENGE 


"Evening, Larry." For a change, Dane Soper sat on a bar stool across from me, instead of 
over where he usually sat, in a comfortable upholstered chair, with a view of the ocean. Even the 
girls from the bank looked surprised when they were done with their usual Thursday night 
confab in the far corner and saw him hunched over his scotch rather than waving it around while 
he expounded his latest real estate scheme. 

I knew he wasn't sitting at the bar because I was a prospective customer or because he'd 
suddenly become aware of my charming personality. He could only be sitting there, looking like 
a gloomy crow, because he needed to talk. I also knew, of course, what he wanted to talk about, 
and I intended to make it as tough for him as I could. 

By midnight, he'd made a dozen starts on a conversation and I'd said sorry and excused 
myself as many times to go perform some unnecessary service elsewhere in the bar. He didn't 
take the hint, though. 

At twelve-thirty, Dane said, "Jesus, Larry, it's no use trying to talk in here. You're too busy. 
How about I bring a bottle over to your place after you close up?" 

I didn't want the rude little bugger stinking up my apartment with what was bound to be a 
self-justifying confession, but I couldn't flat turn him down; he was a customer. Dane was too far 
gone to quit drinking now and I didn't want to sit in a car with him, either, in case the cops saw 
us. Getting arrested would not endear me to Elizabeth, my boss. 

Before I could answer, the door blew open and Mike, one of the volunteer firemen, came 
striding across the room. I could smell wood smoke on him before he was halfway to the bar. 

"Where was the fire?" I asked. I always worry about my mother, living in that little old 
house of hers and lighting candles all over the place like she does. I keep telling her to move into 
a condo or an apartment and she keeps telling me to mind my own business. 

Mike swung his leg over a stool two down from Dane. "Gimme a beer, Larry. My throat's 
dry. That was a rough one tonight." 

"TI never heard any sirens," I said. 

"You wouldn't," Mike said, after he chug-a-lugged half his beer. "It was Ray Kallinsky's 
place. Anyway, you're shielded from street noise because you're at the back of the building." The 
so-called 'back' of the building was what most people would call the front because it faced the 
beach and the view of the Coast Mountains. 

Ray rented what amounted to a shack and an equally ramshackle double garage up Highway 
12, maybe a quarter mile past the lumber yard. 

"Ray didn't get hurt, did he?" Dane asked. 

Mike nodded. "Yeah, he did. The ambulance guys said he'll make it, but he got burnt quite 
bad. They took him to the hospital in Breslow." 

"What?" Dane said. "Was he asleep?" 

"No," Mike said. "He was trying to get that hunk of junk out of the garage." 

"The Chevy Bel Air?" I pushed another beer across to Mike. "He told me it was a valuable 
antique." 

Mike shrugged. "Maybe that explains why he was trying to push it out into the driveway. 
Anyway, it's a hunk of junk now. Probably always was, because when they were loading him 
into the ambulance, he was still yelling about how the engine blew up when he tried to start it. It 
was like he couldn't believe it happened." 


I found it hard to believe, too. Whatever else Ray was or wasn't, he knew cars. "I hope Jake 
Reynolds had that place insured. I don't guess Ray bothered insuring either the car or the 
contents of the shack." 

Mike started on his second beer. "Having insurance is the least of his worries. The cops took 
a look through the house after we got the fire out." 

"The house didn't burn down?" Dane's eyes were a little glassy, but he was still sitting up 
reasonably straight and talking okay. The man could hold his liquor like nobody else I'd ever 
seen. 

"Nah," Mike said. "The garage and the car are write-offs, but the house might be okay once 
it gets a new roof and some new siding where the fire was starting on it." 

"So, what did the cops find?" I asked. 

"Drugs. At least that's what I overheard; they didn't say nothing to me," Mike took a pull on 
his beer. "There's no doubt they'll be waiting for him when he's fit to leave the hospital, though." 

"Wouldn't surprise me if he's been dealing," I said. "He can't have been making much 
working in the produce section at the grocery store." 

"Maybe his folks staked him to the old cars," Mike offered. 

I shook my head. "Not likely. I heard they threw him out when he was twenty and that's a 
few years now." 

Mike blew out a breath, slid a ten across the bar and stood up. "That's better. I gotta get 
home. Six o'clock is gonna come way too early tomorrow." He headed back out the door, the 
smell of smoke lingering behind him. 

As soon as he'd gone, I locked the door and closed out the till. Elizabeth would be happier if 
I took my psychologist 'work' home with me. "Come on," I said to Dane, "we can go to my place. 
There won't be any interruptions there." 

"Thanks, Larry." 

To my surprise, the look on his face was one of genuine gratitude. I didn't think he had it in 
him. 

The night was clear and warm, and the stars were out, the way it often is in late August. 
There would be a fog bank carpeting the ocean in the morning, shreds of it drifting on shore. 
Dane parked in the street and followed me up the stairs to my pad on the third floor. 

I took the pile of books off my big easy chair and waved at Dane to sit there. "Can I get you 
a coffee?" 

"Hell, no," he said, and took a mickey-sized bottle out of his jacket pocket. "Here, have one 
on me." 

"Thanks, but I'll stick to beer." I took his bottle into the kitchen and poured him a scotch out 
of it and added plenty of ice. When I came back to the living room, I noticed he was looking 
around at the walls. There were a few slightly darker square patches here and there where Joy's 
pictures had hung before she left me. Those patches would disappear next year when my 
apartment was due to be painted. In the meantime, they didn't bother me enough that I wanted to 
do anything about them. I imagined Dane would be too house-proud to put up with anything less 
than perfection. 

He didn't mention my walls, though. "I guess you're wondering what I wanted to tell you." 

"IT am." I was almost positive that I already knew the story, but I had no intention of helping 
him out. 

It took a couple of sips at his drink and a couple of throat-clearings before he managed to 
start. "I, uh, well, something happened after your beer bash at the beach." 


"Oh, really?" 

"Uh, well, Ray Kallinsky drove Hollis and Gina Benedetti up to his place to show them his 
Chevy convertible. Me and a couple of other guys ended up there, too, to do some more 
drinking." 

"Uh-huh." I knew Hank and Josh had been with him. Was he actually planning to protect 
their reputations as well as his own? 

Dane swallowed half his drink. "Well, uh, I guess Gina had too much to drink, because she 
grabbed Ray and dragged him into the bedroom." 

Lying little prick! 

"And then," he went on, gathering speed, "when he came out, he said she was begging for it. 
So we each took a turn." He paused, took a look at my face, and hurried on. "Well, Jesus, Larry, 
we were doing her a favor. If you'd been there, you'd have done the same." 

That was too much. "Speak for yourself, Dane. It sounds too much like gang-rape to me and 
I draw the line a long way this side of it." 

He threw me a resentful glance. "Whatever. Anyway, I wanted somebody to know the truth 
in case anything comes out." 

"You're going to be in deep shit with Trisha if she finds out." She'd walk out on him and 
take seven-year-old Rory with her. That would wreck at least half of Dane's life; he was nuts 
about that kid. 

"That's just it," Dane said. He went out to the kitchen, poured himself another scotch and 
came back to his chair. He was still walking straight. "Bad things are happening and I'm 
wondering if maybe that little bitch Gina changed her mind afterward and decided she'd been 
hard done by." 

"What makes you think that? It seems to me that Gina's always been too much of a mouse to 
stand up for herself. And what bad things?" 

"Well, I know this sounds weird, but I got bills for half a dozen magazines in the mail this 
week, ones I never subscribed to." 

"Maybe Trisha subscribed to them," I said. 

Dane shook his head and took a sip of scotch. "No, she says she didn't. And she's pissed off 
at me about it. One of them is Reader's Digest, and she says once they get your name on their 
list, they'll nag you to buy books forever." He sighed. "She accused me of filling out subscription 
forms when I was drunk." 

I raised my eyebrows. "Maybe you did." 

"Larry, I don't ever get so drunk that I don't know what I'm doing." 

"Sorry, just checking.” I wasn't sorry, but I figured I'd better keep my tongue reined in, just 
in case he had something to tell me that I hadn't heard already. 

Dane went on. "Another thing. Hollis has disappeared. I went in the bank the Monday after 
the beach party to talk to him and he was gone. One of the girls said he'd had to go back to 
Calgary. Family problems or something." 

"Maybe it was true." 

"No." Dane shook his head. "I talked to him that night at Ray's for a while. He said he didn't 
have any family in Calgary, that he comes from some place in Ontario. I think he got fired. And 
why would he get fired if Gina hadn't told his boss about Saturday night?" 

"Beats me," I said, and got myself another bottle of Heineken from the fridge. When I sat 
down again, Dane was staring out my balcony windows at the yellow glow of the streetlight on 
the corner. 


He turned his head to face me. "Now there's this fire at Ray's. You think maybe Gina could 
have set that?" 

I'd been wondering the same thing myself. I simply could not picture gentle, quiet Gina 
doing something like that. "I don't think she has the guts for arson." 

"Yeah," said Dane, "but if it is arson, she could be charged. She could go to prison for a long 
time." 

He was obviously hoping something like that would happen, that she'd disappear so that he 
wouldn't run the risk of facing his guilt every time he went downtown. "Mike said the car was 
fried, too," I said. "I mean before the fire. Gina wouldn't have a clue how to disable a car 
engine.” 

Dane peered into his empty glass. "No, you're right there." He looked up, his face 
brightening. "But her brothers would know." 

Tony and Bruno were both in the building trades, but I could remember, back when I was a 
kid, that they'd been into hot rods. 

"I don't know," Dane went on. "I'm wondering if I should hire a private detective to follow 
her around. If it's her doing this stuff, she'll have it in for the other two guys, too." 

I realized then that Dane was very frightened, but he wasn't sure who to be frightened of. 
And he didn't know whether all these events were intended as revenge or if they were just 
coincidences and he didn't need to be scared at all. I stopped the smile before it reached my face. 
Fear like that couldn't happen to a more deserving candidate. 

"All right," I said, "so what are you going to do if you catch her?" 

"Well, I'll..." He stopped. 

I answered for him. "If you get her arrested, Saturday night's story will come out. And be all 
over front pages up and down the island, as well as on the six o'clock news." 

He closed his eyes for a second, opened them, and put his glass down on the end table. "I 
better go home. Trisha will be wondering where I am." He rose and gave me a sideways glance. 
"I'd appreciate you keeping all this under your hat." 

I stood up and looked down at him. "Dane, you know better than to even ask me that." 

"Yeah, yeah. Sorry, Larry. It's just that..." His voice dwindled away. 

A minute later he was gone. I opened the balcony doors and watched his car pull away from 
the curb, then go off down the street. He was driving okay. He'd be home in ten minutes, and it 
wasn't likely Trisha would even wake up. She must be used to him tomcatting around. I've often 
wondered where Dane gets the energy for wheeling and dealing all day, then drinking and 
playing poker half the night. 

Out in the kitchen, I poured myself some of the scotch he'd left behind. I figured I deserved 
it. Besides, it would probably do a better job of putting me to sleep than the two beers I'd had. 

I took the glass out to the balcony and sat in a deck chair to sip my liquid sleeping pill and 
let the anger drain out of me. There was nothing I could do to Dane that he wasn't already doing 
to himself. 

My mind drifted back to Gina. I still couldn't imagine her setting fire to anything, no matter 
how mad she was. And for sure she didn't wreck Ray's antique car. 


I'd hoped Brenda would come in for a drink the next night, Friday, but she didn't. Which was 
just as well, because we were busier than usual, so much so that George came back in for a 


couple of hours to give me a hand. 

Saturday was slower than usual, probably because the good weather was still holding, and 
people were away for the weekend. Brenda strolled in around six-thirty, during the dinner lull. 
She raised her eyebrows at me, and I waved her toward a bar stool. 

When I got the last half dozen people in the bar settled with their drinks, I poured a gin and 
tonic for Brenda. 

"I've got two stories for you," I said, after she'd taken her first sip. 

"That's fast! It's only two weeks since your beach party." 

"I'm inclined to think some of it is coincidence," I said. "But whether it is or not, some 
people are getting their just desserts." 

Brenda leaned forward. "Who?" 

"Dane, for one. He insisted on coming back to my apartment Thursday night so he could cry 
all over my shoulder in private." I told her the story, with only a couple of interruptions from 
people wanting fresh drinks. "I could see Gina sending off magazine subscriptions in his name. 
All she'd have to do is go into the library and tear the forms out of the magazines they have." 

Brenda looked disappointed. "That seems very mild." 

"It is, but look at the effect it's having on him. He's scared to death. I mean, most of that 
comes from him feeling guilty, no matter how much he protests that he hasn't done anything 
wrong. But Trisha is mad at him for wasting money and he's terrified she's going to find out what 
happened. If she does..." I demonstrated by slashing my finger across my throat. 

"You're right." Brenda nodded. "There should be a way to intensify his fear, though." 

"The fire at Ray Kallinsky's has already done that." 

"In what way? All I've heard, or read in the paper, was that his garage and his classic car 
burned and he's in the hospital." 

I told her about the car engine blowing up and that Ray had sustained his burns trying to 
push the car out of the burning garage, and also what Mike had overheard about the cops finding 
drugs. "The whole thing sounds like it might have been a deliberate attempt to get even with 
Ray, and it's got Dane worried that Gina is responsible for it. He's terrified of what she might do 
to him." 

Brenda frowned. "You think Gina could do something like that?" 

"No, I don't. Well, the fire maybe, though not the car. She wouldn't know how. But the 
possibility has Dane in a bad state." 

"No wonder he's been so quiet around the office," Brenda said. "I've managed to avoid him 
most of the time, but we had a sales meeting yesterday and he was pale and jittery. And kind of 
paranoid." 

"How so?" 

"Oh, Ross made a couple of flip remarks and Dane was on him like a ton of bricks, 
demanding to know what he meant." Brenda finished her drink and handed me the glass. "I made 
a sale today, so I deserve another one." 

When I'd made the second gin and tonic, and put three lemon slices in it for her, she said, 
"It's not that difficult to wreck the motor in a car. I learned how to do it from my first husband, 
Phil, when he was apprenticing as an auto mechanic. Gina could have learned that little trick 
from her brothers." 

"So tell me." 

"What you do first," she said, "is open the hood." 

That didn't sound right. "But I thought you could only open a hood from the inside." 


Brenda shook her head. "On late model cars, yes. But the paper said it was a '56 Chevy Bel 
Air. Anything that old just has a latch at the front you can use to open it. Then you remove one 
of the spark plugs and drop a stud bolt into the cavity." 

"What's a stud bolt?" I asked. 

"If I remember right, a stud bolt is threaded on both ends and doesn't have a head, whereas 
regular head bolts are usually only threaded on one end, and they have a head on the other end." 

"Okay," I said. "You've dropped the stud bolt into the place where you took out the spark 
plug. Now what?" 

Brenda smiled. "It's easy. Just put the spark plug back in and connect it." 

I waited for more, but she just went on smiling. "Is that it?" I know how to drive a car, but 
unlike a lot of guys, I don't have a clue about what's under the hood. 

"Well," she said, "when you start the engine, the head bolt bounces around at about 2,000 
rpm and chews up everything. The cylinders will fracture and wreck the engine." 

"Wow." 

"Wow is right," Brenda said. "I don't see any reason why Gina couldn't do that, though she 
would have had to be careful not to let anybody see her. And I hope she wore gloves." 

"You're really into this stuff, aren't you? I wouldn't have thought about fingerprints." 

"I read murder mysteries," she said. 

I glanced around the room and spotted a few nearly empty glasses. "Be right back. Don't go 
away." 

By the time I'd freshened drinks and answered a couple of questions, my mind had moved 
on to subjects other than Dane and Ray. I didn't think we'd ever know whether Gina had caused 
the ruin of Ray's garage, his car and much of his skin. Not unless she confessed to Brenda, or the 
investigation of the fire turned up something else. 

When I came back, Brenda was glancing through my book, which I'd been too busy to return 
to its shelf under the bar. 

"What's this about?" she asked. "I know it has to be science fiction, with a title like Waiting 
for the Galactic Bus." 

"It is science fiction, though some would call it fantasy," I said. "It's about these two 
brothers, aliens from a very advanced civilization. They're with a bunch of their fellow students, 
celebrating the end of a school term and flitting from galaxy to galaxy. They get so drunk on 
Earth that they refuse to get back on the spaceship to go home, so they're left behind. While 
they're waiting for the galactic bus to come and rescue them, they create humanity. It must be so 
cool to be able to write something like that." 

Brenda said, "Sounds like a fun plot." 

"It is, but not for them. Because they create humanity, they have to be responsible for it, 
according to their laws. Humanity gets them into all kinds of trouble. And Godwin makes it so 
funny that I want to keep reading, not pour drinks." 

"Can I borrow it when you're done?" 

"Sure," I said. "By the way, I'd like to know the ending of another story. You said you were 
going out with Charlie on Monday, and you intended to find out whether or not he's gay. Were 
you successful?" 

"I'm not sure." She pushed her glass across the bar. " Build me another one, please, Larry. 
After I finish that one, I'd better go home. I've got company coming tomorrow." 

I did as she asked and prompted her. "About Charlie?" 

Brenda frowned. "He answered me, but didn't answer, if you know what I mean." 


"Not exactly.” 

"Well, he told me some of his family history, such as that his parents were prejudiced 
against gays. He told me that it's nobody's business who he likes to have sex with and so he 
doesn't talk about it. He did not come out and say in so many words that he's gay." 

"But he inferred it, I gather?" 

She nodded. "That's the word. He also got quite annoyed when I suggested he was using me 
as a cover. He says he likes dating me because we have a lot of fun together." 

"But no sex?" If Charlie didn't want to sleep with Brenda, he was definitely gay. 

"No sex. I like his company, too, and of course, we did have a lot of fun spreading the rumor 
that we're a hot item. It keeps both of us from being hit on." 

"Okay. I don't think there's any doubt that he's gay," I said. "What I'm curious about is his 
secret love life." 

"Me, too. But he wouldn't part with even a hint." 

"Could be somebody important that he's bedding,” I suggested. 

Brenda frowned again, then nodded. "Could be. But somehow, I feel there's part of his story 
he hasn't told me. I don't know why I feel that way, but I do." 

I've always thought her instincts were bang on. Maybe time would bring an answer that 
would satisfy her. There seemed little point in kicking it around any longer. "Who's your 
company? Or is that top secret?" 

She groaned. "No, it's just an annoyance. My father is driving up from Victoria for lunch. 
Without his sweetie. He wants to discuss something." 

"Well, you know where I am if you need a shoulder." 

She smiled, leaned across the bar, and patted the shoulder. "It's probably already soaking 
wet." 

"Hey, it dries out fast." I pointed at my other shoulder. "And I have two of them." 

"T hear you." She rose, picked up her bag and blew me a kiss. 

I grinned at her. "If you keep that up, we might start another rumor." 

Brenda shook her head. "Rumors about me sleeping with one guy are quite enough. Two 
would be over the top." 

I watched her walk across the room, weaving between the tables, and disappear down the 
hall. Somehow, I didn't think we'd ever run out of stories. 


Chapter 11 —- SURPRISE 


I'd intended to sleep in Sunday morning, but pulling the blanket over my head didn't stop me 
from wondering what I could feed my father for lunch. That ended any dreams of sleep. I rolled 
out, had a shower, and was heading for the coffee pot, with DeeCee meowing hopefully and 
rubbing around my ankles, when the phone rang. I picked up the receiver, still trying to decide 
whether I should start the day with coffee or a walk. 

It was Gina Benedetti. "Hi, Brenda! I hope I didn't wake you." 

"No, I've been up for a little while." I was dying to ask her all kinds of questions, but I knew 
she wouldn't answer them. She didn't know I'd found out who was involved in the rape so I could 
hardly express my pleasure over the fire at Ray Kallinsky's. She'd ask where I got the 
information, and I couldn't betray Larry. 

"My parents went to Mass," Gina said, "but I decided not to go. I'm excited about my new 
computer and I wanted to stay home and start learning how to use it." 

Oh dear, she was planning to execute some kind of revenge ploy online. I would have to 
caution her to go carefully. "Is it a new one or did you buy secondhand?" 

"Brand new!" There was pride in her voice. "My father bought it for me. He didn't want to, 
but I shamed him into it. After all, I've stayed home all these years, looking after my mother full 
time." 

"You deserve it!" I said. "Maybe you should take lessons. Evening courses at the high 
school will be starting in two or three weeks." 

"Yes, I'm going to do that," Gina said. "I've been looking at the calendar to see if there are 
any other courses I might want." 

"That's good. You have to be careful with computers, so as not to get viruses. And even 
more careful what web sites you visit, too, because the computer will probably keep a record of 
that." 

"Oh, I know," she said. "I've learned a lot from listening to my brothers and their wives. And 
from their kids, too. They all seem to be experts. I'll be fine." She paused for a couple of seconds. 
"I phoned because I wanted you to know I'm not pregnant." 

"Oh, Gina! I'm so glad! That must be such a relief." 

"Yes, Iam very glad about it. Now I can get on with my life, with everything I've planned. 
You know," she added, "I now have a much better understanding of how my mother feels, 
trapped in that wheelchair. She is helpless and knows it and can do nothing about it. That's how I 
felt with those men. It was terrible." 

"I can imagine it,” I said, "though maybe not very accurately." 

"Sometimes I have flashbacks where I feel like that again," Gina said. "I feel worthless, and 
wonder if I deserved to be treated like a no-good piece of crud." Another pause. "It is better since 
I found out I'm not pregnant, but it still happens." 

It was time to talk to her about the Amazon Club. "I know where you can go for help with 
that." 

"But I have no money. I can't afford to go to a counselor. And how would I know if I can 
trust somebody like that?" 

I explained about the club, about the archery and the feminist discussions held in private, 
with only women. "The archery is not a secret, but the feminist meetings are. Honestly, Gina, it 
felt like I was in another world when I was there. But it is secret, so you'd have to find some 


excuse for going out on those evenings." 

"Who's in the club?" 

"There are five women besides me. Toby Anderson, who owns Toby's Treasures; Midge 
Goodwin, who runs the women's shelter up the highway, Kitty..." 

"Kitty Lennox? I know her. I take my mother there for a massage once in a while." 

"Then there's Phyllis Jenkins and Donna Zacharias." I probably shouldn't have revealed the 
names of the members, but the risk was worth it if I could convince Gina to join. Anyway, I was 
sure she wouldn't talk out of turn. 

"Donna belongs?" Gina sounded interested. "She works at the library." 

"Yes," I said, "she does. My guess is that one of the women is a man-hater and another may 
be a lesbian, though I don't know for sure. The other three, including me, perhaps just like the 
idea of feeling like powerful Amazons. And, of course, learning how to exercise our power." 

"Would I have to tell them about the rape?" 

"What you tell them is up to you. But it might help, so you can get your emotions out in the 
open and look at them." 

She paused for several seconds. "All right. How do I apply?" 

"T'll get in touch with Toby, who runs the club and if she okays it, then I'll call and tell you 
which night." 

We ended the conversation there and I went back to worrying about my father's visit. What 
to feed him had stopped feeling like a problem. I'd keep it simple by grilling some fresh halibut 
and making a big green salad. 

It was his unexplained reason for the visit which bothered me. That, and the fact he wasn't 
bringing his young wife, Claire. Well, she wasn't that young, probably about fifty-four to his 
seventy-four, but young enough and rich enough that he'd walked out on my mother for her. 
Twelve years had gone by, and I still didn't feel any urge to forgive him. 

Maybe a walk would clear my head. I pulled on jeans, tee, and runners and headed out the 
door. By the time I'd passed the Wayfarer and hit the path that follows the curve of the bay, I'd 
replayed in my mind Gavin's part of my early history. I was twenty-four when he left, so it 
wasn't as if he'd wrecked my childhood, but I was so angry with him on my mother's behalf that I 
swore I'd never again call him 'father.' He was a handsome man still, and he'd always been rather 
vain. And certainly selfish. He'd never been around for me when I was a kid, being too involved 
in his job and his social life, but I can't say I felt neglected. My mother more than made up for 
his apparent indifference. Still, Gavin and I had never been close. 

Why did he want to see me on his own? I couldn't understand it. He knew how I felt about 
him, and he had always enjoyed female admiration far too much to willingly subject himself to 
my contempt. I slowed my pace for a moment while I tried to remember when we'd seen each 
other last. I was surprised when the answer came. Four years! 

Just as I reached the northwest end of the walk, a horrible thought struck me. Claire was 
leaving him! And he wanted to move in with me so I could look after him in his old age. That 
was it: he wanted a caretaker. Someone to cook and clean and admire him. Someone to tell him 
whether his tie matched his shirt and jacket when he was going out to seek more admiration. 

I gave a small, innocent pebble a vicious kick that sent it splashing into the water, sending 
out ripples which shone silver under the overcast sky. If Gavin thought he was going to move in 
on me, he could think again. And I would have no hesitation in telling him so. 

By the time I was halfway back to my house, second thoughts were nagging at me. The man 
was my father, after all. How could I just let him struggle on his own and perhaps die alone? 


Even if he did deserve it? 

I walked in my front door, still arguing with myself, the anger building up again. I didn't 
need to be saddled with family problems when I was barely making ends meet. I was working 
too hard to have time to indulge anybody but me. And maybe DeeCee, I conceded, as I removed 
her from the top of the sideboard in a half-hearted attempt to tidy the place. She gave me a dirty 
look, glanced up at the sideboard as though she intended to reclaim her bed, then turned away 
and meowed me into the kitchen. 

After I dished up some food for her breakfast, I was confronted with another decision. 
Should I set the kitchen table for lunch? Or make it more formal by using the dining room table 
for something besides the New York Times Sunday crossword? I stood in the archway between 
the two rooms and thought about it until laziness took over. It would be much easier to tidy the 
kitchen table and serve lunch there, which meant I could leave my crossword clutter of reference 
books and the newspaper where they were. If any formality was required, we could have coffee 
in the living room afterward. 

What I needed most, though, right at this moment, was my first cup of coffee. I set it to brew 
and even just the aroma put me in a better mood. I soft-boiled a couple of eggs for my own 
breakfast, though DeeCee would get part of them. She had a passion for the yolk, but no doubt 
my share would sustain me until lunch. 

I decided to quit worrying. The problem, whatever it was, would present itself in a couple of 
hours or so, and I would deal with it then. I tidied the kitchen, prepared the salad for lunch, and 
settled down at the dining room table to exercise my brain on the morning's crossword. 

You can lose yourself in a crossword puzzle and I did. The doorbell startled me into looking 
at my watch and realizing it was past noon. I leapt up and opened the front door. Gavin gave me 
a smile and a restrained peck on the cheek. "You're looking well," he said. 

"So are you." He was tanned, fit, and slim and could probably pass for sixty. His shoes were 
polished, his tan slacks were pressed, and the matching tan and navy polo shirt looked fresh and 
new. Whoever had dyed his hair light brown had done a professional job. 

"Come on in," I said. "How's Claire?" 

He gave me a wary look. "She's fine." 

"I'm glad to hear it. I thought perhaps something was wrong when you said she wasn't 
coming with you." 

"She's fine," he repeated. "But we're giving a dinner for half a dozen people tonight and she 
has to complete the preparations for it. I've done all my errands in that regard, so I thought I'd get 
out of her hair for a few hours." 

That didn't sound like he needed a caretaker. By this time, we were in the kitchen. "I can 
have lunch ready in about ten or fifteen minutes," I said. "Would you like lunch now or a bit 
later?" 

"Let's have it now," he said. "That will give me time to work up an appetite for dinner." 

We did the small talk routine while I put the halibut on to grill and tossed the salad. Gavin 
brought me up to date on his golf game and the sailboat he and Claire owned, and I told him 
what was going on in Deception Bay. Which wasn't much, except for the crime against Gina, and 
I didn't want to get into that. 

Halfway through lunch, the conversation flagged, and I could have been direct and asked 
Gavin why he wanted to talk to me, but I was apprehensive. Not without reason; when he'd 
‘talked’ to me as a youngster, I usually ended up being punished or coerced into doing something 
I didn't want to do. I reminded myself that I was a big girl now and he had no power to make me 


do anything. Except feel guilty, of course. 

As soon as I'd poured the coffee, he broached the subject himself. "Brenda, I always wanted 
you to get a college education and make something of yourself. What I'd like to know is how you 
feel about that now." 

Part of the reason I'd married for the first time at eighteen was to get away from Gavin's 
insistence that I 'make something' of myself, though I must admit that my main emotion at the 
time was a conviction that I'd die on the spot if I couldn't marry Phil and be with him forever. 
But, to be fair to myself, I had already thought that I was 'something' and that I didn't need a 
higher education in order to hold my head up. 

I took my time answering because I wasn't sure what he was getting at. "I've often thought 
about going to college. Theoretically, I'd like to have more education." 

"I can hear a ‘but’ in that little speech," he said. 

"I suppose there is. In order to go to college, I'd have to leave Deception Bay and I don't 
want to do that." 

He peered at me over the top of his half glasses. "Why? Why would you want to stay in this 
hick town when there's a whole big, exciting world out there?" 

His opinion wasn't anything new to me. "I like hick towns. I like little villages, which is 
what this place is. I have lots of friends here." It was time to go on the offensive and stop being 
forced to defend my tastes. "Why are you asking me if I want a college education?" 

"Because," Gavin said, "if you're willing to put in the work, I'll provide the money." 

My mouth fell open. "What?" 

"You heard me," he said. "I can afford it and Claire is happy with the idea. As your father, I 
owe you a decent education." 

I'd managed to close my mouth by this time, but my head felt like it was whirling. Was that 
really all there was to his idea? That it was his duty as a father? "That's very generous of you," I 
said. "I don't know what to say." 

"You don't have to decide now. But I'd like to know, oh, by the end of the year. If you 
decide yes, we can get together to make arrangements. If you decide no, I have other things to do 
with the money." 

I wanted to ask him what the catch was, but that hardly seemed gracious. I took a sip of my 
coffee and said, "Thank you. It is a most generous offer, and I will think about it. But I have to 
admit that I still don't know what I want to be when I grow up." 

Gavin rolled his eyes. "You never did. How are you doing in the real estate business?" 

"I get by." 

Gavin nodded knowingly. "That's what you've always done. You'll never get anywhere just 
fooling around with this and that." 

I wondered where ‘anywhere’ might be, and why I might want to go there. But we'd had that 
conversation many times when I was a teenager. "Things could be worse. This house is 
mortgage-free, so I'm making payments only on the car." 

He snorted. "You're lucky your mother had mortgage insurance." 

"I certainly am lucky," I said evenly, "but I'm also careful. And I've been supporting myself 
since I finished high school, so I was never a drain on you or my mother." He needed to be 
reminded that I took full responsibility for myself. 

"Oh, I know that," he said impatiently, putting his cup into its saucer with a firm click. "It's 
just that you could be doing so much better. Better clothes, better house, better car." He waved a 
hand toward the view of ocean and village from my picture window. "Better surroundings." 


I held my tongue. No matter what he thought, there was no way that view could be 
improved. 

And that was pretty much that. He glanced at his watch and decided he'd better get back to 
Victoria. He thanked me for lunch, gave me another peck on the cheek and headed down the 
sidewalk toward his car. Halfway there, he turned and fired a last volley. "You have roughly four 
months to make a decision. Don't let this opportunity slide by." 

I went back to the crossword puzzle but couldn't concentrate. He had, in fact, given me a 
great opportunity. And I had, in fact, often thought about getting more education and 'making 
something’ of myself. The question was, what? 

That decision still seemed as difficult as it had always been. Then I remembered, with 
intense relief, that Gavin seemed in perfect health, happy in his marriage and definitely not in 
need of a caretaker. 


Tuesday night, Gina arrived at my house in the family van just before 7:00, and we drove in 
my blue Honda over to Toby's place for the Amazon Club biweekly feminist meeting. On the 
way there, she said, "Are you sure they're all right about me joining? What did they want you to 
tell them?" 

"Of course, they're all right about you joining,” I said. "But if it turns out that you don't like 
it for any reason, you don't have to go back. The only stipulation is that you must keep the fact of 
the Amazon Club secret. And I didn't say anything other than that you're single and looking after 
your invalid mother full-time. Most of them know of your family or know somebody in it, so it's 
not like you're a total stranger." 

"Do you go to the archery classes, too?" she asked. 

"I've been twice." I turned off the highway onto Sylvester. "My hand-eye coordination isn't 
wonderful, but I'll stick with it for a while. Maybe if I get better at hitting the target, I'll enjoy the 
sport more.” 

Gina looked a little intimidated by Toby's mansion, but her face brightened when she saw 
the small A-frame tucked in among a half dozen arbutus trees. The scared expression came back 
again when we went into the entrance hall, and she saw Toby in her Greek goddess costume. 
"Oh! Is that what we're supposed to wear?" 

Toby smiled and introduced herself. "Welcome, Gina! And no, I wear this gown because I'm 
the chief Amazon. The others wear terrycloth monks' robes. Here, Brenda will show you hers." 

I took my white robe off its hook and modeled it for Gina. 

"That's lovely,” she said. "Did you make it?" 

"No, my domestic talents don't extend that far. I can sew buttons on or fix a ripped seam, but 
that's it." I'd already decided the robe would make a great house robe if I had cause to quit the 
Amazons. 

Toby preceded us into the main room. "One of our members makes the robes," she said. 
"She enjoys sewing and we pay her for the material and her time." 

"I sew, too," Gina said, still eyeing my robe. "I like it a lot. It would hide my fat." 

That comment made me realize what was different about Gina. "You've lost some weight, 
though, haven't you?" 

She nodded. "A few pounds. I don't seem to be interested in food these days." Her gaze slid 
away, and she looked around the room, seeing the same things that had so interested me the first 


time I saw them; the long refectory table and its silver candelabrum, the fireplace, the altar, and 
the tall narrow windows, shaded by arbutus trees which made this retreat seem far removed from 
the rest of the world. Midge was pouring a thimbleful of red wine into each of six crystal goblets. 

I introduced Gina to Midge and added, "I've told her what you told me, Midge, about the 
club meetings and the philosophy behind them." 

Midge smiled, and the woman I'd always regarded as a little overpowering suddenly seemed 
like a pussy cat. I silently scolded myself, as I often did, for making too many assumptions about 
people based on their appearance. 

The door into the main room opened and the other three, Kitty, Donna, and Phyllis, came in 
wearing their terrycloth robes. I put my finger against my lips to remind Gina that silence was 
now the rule until the first rite was over. 

She nodded and stood back while the rest of us picked up our wine goblets from the table, 
then followed Toby to bow over the altar, pour the thimbleful of wine into the basin and say, 
"Artemis, virgin huntress, goddess of the moon, we salute you." 

We returned to the table and sat down. Toby waved Gina toward the empty chair at the foot 
of the table and Midge poured wine for everyone. Gina looked nervous and I hoped nobody 
would quiz her until she relaxed a bit. 

But Toby led what she said would be the final discussion on The Whole Woman, by 
Germaine Greer. The rest of us added a few more comments about fear and how it often 
prevented women from standing up for themselves, especially against the men who rape them. 
Through this, Gina sat silent, her gaze intent on whoever was speaking. 

Finally, Toby looked at Gina and said, "Would you be willing to tell us why you feel you 
might want to join the Amazon Club? You can rest assured that nothing you say will ever be 
repeated outside this building." 

The color came up in Gina's face, then faded, leaving it pale and tense. She opened her 
mouth, then closed it two or three times, before she could get the words out. "I wasn't going to 
say anything, but I've changed my mind. I was raped. Gang-raped." 

Nobody gasped. Nobody looked shocked. 

"Can you tell us about it?" Toby asked. 

Midge said gently, "As someone who runs a women's shelter, I've heard many stories of 
rape. Most of the women found it a relief to tell someone else what they endured." 

Gina swallowed, then moistened her lips. 

Toby added, "Some of us here have endured rape. We can probably help you learn how to 
cope with it.” 

Gina stopped hesitating and plunged in. She told the story as she'd told it to me, from 
arriving at Larry's party, through the drugged drink, the rape and being dumped out of a car close 
to her home. Again, she said that her five attackers were local but avoided naming them. 

The other four women commiserated with her and, as I had, asked to know who the 
attackers were. "It's important to label such men," Midge said, "so that women can protect 
themselves." 

"But," Gina said, "you're all too smart to get caught like I was. I've been at home and 
surrounded by family all my life, but you know how to get along in the world. I don't. Or didn't." 

"Protecting ourselves isn't the only reason," Phyllis put in. "You've said you won't go to the 
police, and we respect your reasons for that. But are you simply going to walk away? Let them 
go free?" 

"No," Gina said. "I am not walking away. I've already taken revenge against two of them, 


and started on the third." 

There was a chorus of "ahs" as they all leaned forward. "What did you do?" 

"If you don't know," Gina said, "you won't have to lie if you're ever asked." 

Silence and some frustrated looks. Then Toby glanced around at us and said, "She has a 
good point, you know." 

Midge nodded her agreement. "All right, then let us give you some ideas about what to do 
and what to avoid." 

Kitty looked eager. "Enter your target's name and phone number into the call-back forms 
found on some web sites. The vendors will call him back relentlessly." 

"I could do that. I just got my first computer," Gina said. 

"Kitty made a good suggestion," Donna said, "but if you plan on doing this, you should use 
a public computer on the other side of town. And preferably some other town, since this one is so 
small. Much of what you do online is tracked." 

"I agree," said Midge. "Whatever you do, don't get caught, otherwise the whole thing is 
bound to come into the public eye." 

"Another thing,” Donna added. "Never use saliva on stamps and envelopes. DNA analysis is 
now common. People have been convicted because they did this. Water from the tap will do just 
fine." 

Gina's eyes were wide, and I think mine were, too. "I didn't know that," she said. And, 
ruefully, "I won't do it again." 

"This one is a little far out," Phyllis said, "because you would need help getting the right 
stationery, but I'll suggest it anyway, since it's nasty and therefore an appropriate ploy. What you 
do is write a letter from the Breslow hospital, asking your mark to come in for a checkup. 
Explain that a client with AIDS has named him as a past sexual partner. If you send it to the 
mark's home address and he has a wife who opens his mail, this may have just the effect you 
want." 

"Here's one I like better, because it's easier," Toby said, "though it can be expensive. Get 
flowers delivered to your victim. The best kind of florist would be one who delivers singing 
telegrams or something equally theatrical, like a girl in a scanty outfit. And, naturally, the card 
would be signed with a woman's name." 

"One of the women who stayed with me," Midge said, "got her revenge by calling an escort 
service and leaving the mark's name and phone number in their voicemail. This works best if 
someone else is likely to answer your mark's phone." 

"Like a secretary," I said, "or the mark's wife." 

"Have you any suggestions, Brenda?" Toby asked. 

"No," I said, "not really. I suppose my revenge would tend to be more direct, since I know 
karate." 

That seemed to worry Phyllis, the nurse. "You could do a lot of damage." 

"Indeed I could." And probably would, if it was deserved. 

Another brief pause. "Any more suggestions?" Toby asked. 

When no one spoke up, Gina said, "I'm being bothered by flashbacks. They make me feel 
totally helpless and totally useless. Is there anything I can do about that without actually going to 
a counselor?" 

"What you're suffering from is post-traumatic stress disorder," Phyllis said, "and seeing a 
professional would probably be best. But you can try what's called ‘exposure therapy’ yourself. 
What you do is deliberately re-experience the rape mentally until you become so used to thinking 


about the event that it no longer feels traumatic." 

"I've been doing that a bit," Gina said, "but I thought I was torturing myself with it, as 
punishment for being so stupid and useless." 

Midge shook her head. "Rethink your purpose. What you want to do is to desensitize 
yourself to the whole thing, to be able to believe the truth, which is that what happened in the 
past no longer matters." 

"It's a kind of revenge in itself," Toby said, "in that you refuse to let yourself be destroyed, 
or even bothered by what the men did to you. You won't get the satisfaction of seeing what your 
attitude does to them, but you must realize that much of the pleasure men get from raping is to 
experience their power over women, to instill fear in them." 

"What she's saying," Donna added, "is something we've all heard: the best revenge is in 
living well. You know, it would be a little like seeing one of them on the street, giving him the 
finger, and walking away." 

Gina laughed, and the sound lightened my mood. She would be all right; I was beginning to 
feel sure of it now. 

Her laughter signaled the end of the meeting. Toby said, "Now that you've met us, Gina, I 
hope you'll become a member of the club. We're here to learn and to help each other." 

"T'll be back," Gina said. She looked a lot more confident than she had at first. 

We went to the altar, poured the dregs of our wine into the altar basin, and said, "Artemis, 
protect your handmaidens." A few moments later we were outside. No stars were to be seen and I 
thought I could smell rain coming. The air was soft and warm and smelled like cedars and 
seaweed. 

When I parked the Honda in my carport, Gina said, "Brenda, could I come in for a few 
minutes? If you don't mind, that is." 

"I don't mind. It's not as if I have to go to work early." 

Inside, I brewed some coffee and we sat at the kitchen table. Sometimes I think that table 
knows as many secrets as I do. 

"[ just want to wait a little while until my parents have gone to bed," Gina said. "I don't feel 
like making ordinary conversation or lying about where I was tonight. I just want to have some 
quiet time and think about what was said at the club." 

"Maybe you should phone and tell them you'll be late, so they won't worry," I said, thinking 
about Luisa in her wheelchair. She didn't need to be burdened with worrying about her daughter. 

Gina made the call, and we spent an hour talking about what happened at the club and how 
I'd reacted to it the first time I went. It was nearly midnight when Gina went out, climbed into the 
van, and quietly pulled away from the curb. 

I needed some quiet time, too. I poured myself a nightcap and settled on the couch with 
DeeCee to enjoy petting her thick fur and let myself be mesmerized by the low rumble of her 
purr. It was six in the morning when I woke up to find that DeeCee had gone, likely back to her 
bed on the sideboard. 

On the way to my own bed to catch another couple of hours, I glanced out the picture 
window and saw that the bay was littered with small boats. I'd lived here almost all my life and 
had never known that so many people liked to go fishing so early in the morning. 


Chapter Twelve — NEWS BITES 


Friday night after work, I played poker with the boys. I didn't want to, considering what a 
fine bunch of pricks Dane, Josh and Hank had turned out to be. But I decided to play one more 
time so I could find out what might be happening to them. Or, at least, what I hoped was 
happening to them. I'd seen Brenda in the bar twice since the previous Saturday, but once she 
was with somebody who looked like a client and the second time, the place was so busy I didn't 
have the chance to ask her if she'd turned up anything new. I could have phoned her, but every 
time we tried that, we always ended up playing telephone tag because when I wasn't at work, she 
was, and vice versa. 

Around ten, Dane phoned the bar. "Larry, we can't meet at Hank's place tonight because he's 
in the hospital." 

"Hospital!" I exclaimed. "What's wrong?" 

Dane ignored my question and asked if we could play at my place. 

"No, sorry, can't do that." Playing poker with these guys was as far as I was willing to go 
and that didn't include allowing them into my home. 

Dane called me back ten minutes later and said we could go to Jerry's house, Jerry being one 
of the guys from the lumber yard. I was to go in through the carport and knock on the side door; 
we'd be playing in the downstairs rec room. 

I didn't mind Jerry. He'd lived in Deception Bay maybe ten years and seemed like a nice 
guy, though I'd had nothing to do with him outside of poker. At first glance, the red hair and 
freckles made him look like a kid but up close, I could see that his face was old enough to fit the 
fact that he had a wife and a couple of youngsters. 

It was a quarter past one in the morning when I got there and knocked on the side door. The 
others would have been playing for a while and I hoped they'd downed enough liquor to loosen 
their tongues. 

"Hey, there!" Jerry said, slurring ever so slightly. "Glad you could make it." 

I followed him in, opened one of the beers I'd brought, and Dane dealt me into the five-card 
stud game they were playing. "The stakes are loonies and toonies," he said. The only other guys 
there were Jerry, and Josh Allen from the marina. Four people in a game of stud is okay, but five 
or six is more fun. 

"What happened to Hank?" I asked. "I hear he's in the hospital." 

"Well, you know he's allergic to wasps, right?" Dane asked. He dealt each of us one card 
face down. 

"That's what he said at my beer bash on the beach. And he was packing a can of Raid in his 
back pocket." Dane dealt everyone a card face up. I looked at my pocket card and decided this 
hand wasn't going to be worth much. Not anything like a royal flush, for sure, with only three 
more cards to come. Probably not even a pair. 

Jerry shook his head. "No, it's not an allergy. It's worse than that. It's a phobia, but he didn't 
want anybody to know how scared he is of wasps." 

"So, did he get stung, or what? That shouldn't put him in hospital." I had the lowest door 
card, so I started things off by putting a loonie in the pot. 

"I don't know if he got stung or not," Jerry said, "but he passed out at the yard." 

"Just because he saw a wasp?" I asked, my tone hinting that I thought the guys were pulling 
my leg. 


"A whole bunch of them," Jerry replied. "I was sitting outside on a pile of lumber, eating my 
sandwich. He went and opened his car door to get his lunch and a whole mess of wasps flew out. 
He flailed around like he was going to punch them out, then hit the ground." 

"I've never seen anybody that frightened," Dane said. "Jerry, you gonna call or what?" 

Jerry put a loonie into the pot. "What made it worse, was the boss saw the whole thing and 
he got to Hank before I did. The boss tried to get him on his feet, and Hank came up still fighting 
wasps. He knocked the boss down." 

Not a good move, I thought. Hank was a big guy and powerful enough to do a lot of 
damage. 

"Guess that didn't go over so good." Josh put a loonie in and so did Dane. 

Jerry looked thoughtful. "No way to make friends and influence people, I can tell you. 
Hank's been angling for the job of assistant manager ever since I knew him. He used to tell me 
how he was going to own the place someday, too." 

"You think his chances are ruined?" I asked. Dane had dealt the second round of face-up 
cards and I now had a pair of fives. Better than a smack in the face with a wet fish, but not a 
holding I wanted to bet on for more than another loonie. 

"I wouldn't be surprised." Jerry shrugged. "The boss is not the forgiving type. He also 
doesn't have much patience with anything that looks like weakness or stupidity." He added a 
loonie to the pot. 

"Who do you think put wasps in his car?" Josh asked. He tossed his head back, as he was in 
the habit of doing, probably because he kept has black hair too long, and raised with a toonie. 
Knowing Josh, he had something better than a pair. 

Nobody answered. Dane ran his fingers through his own hair, messing up his expensive 
styling job, and gave me a look that said, as clearly as if he'd voiced it, to keep my mouth shut. 
Okay, I wouldn't tell anybody he'd blabbed to me about the rape. Then he gave some thought to 
Josh's raise and tossed in his own toonie before he dealt the third round of cards. 

"There was too much going on to worry about the wasps," Jerry said. "Boss called the 
ambulance because Hank was damn near hysterical, and they carted him off to the hospital. My 
guess would be the wasps smelled the food he had in the car and went after it. You know what 
they're like this time of year." 

Or Gina could have put them in his car during the night. Hardly anybody in Deception Bay 
locked their cars. If she had them in a paper bag or something, it might have taken them a few 
hours to chew their way out. 

I thought about my pair of fives and decided to fold. Five-card stud is a game of patience 
and [ had plenty of that. I'd get some winning hands eventually. 

Jerry's face was solemn. "It's worse than just going to the hospital at Breslow. The boss told 
me tonight, when I was leaving, that they sent Hank to the psychiatric hospital in Victoria." He 
glanced at his hole card, shrugged, and folded. 

Better and better, I thought. Going into a psych hospital would do Hank as much damage 
mentally as having to admit he was frightened of an insect. How would Gina know about his 
phobia? But there was an easy answer. Her brothers, being in the building trade, would go to the 
lumber yard pretty often. And Jerry had known about the phobia. Besides, in a place like 
Deception Bay, it was hard to keep anything secret. 

"That's a bugger," Dane said. He folded, too, and Josh took the pot. We cut for deal and 
Jerry won. 

"Yeah," Josh agreed. "Seems like there's a bunch of bad things happening around here lately. 


With Hank, they'll probably tell him he has to have an inside job, and he won't like that." 

What goes around comes around, I thought. I was still trying to reconcile the idea of Gina 
carrying a bag of wasps and, not only that, but catching them in the first place. Still, there were 
nests everywhere and I seemed to recall that there was something you could spray them with that 
would stun them for a while. And, if she was as angry as Brenda said, that would probably 
overcome any fear of getting stung. 

Then again, was it really Gina who had put wasps in Hank's car? It could just have been an 
accident, like Jerry said, with Hank leaving food in the car, and also leaving the windows open. 
Well, it didn't matter. Either way, Hank had got at least some of what was coming to him. 

Jerry had dealt us each a face-down card and a face-up card. Dane put a loonie in the pot and 
I followed suit. 

"So, what bad thing happened to you?" I asked Josh. I figured something must have hit him 
hard, because he was drinking more than usual, and looking downright haunted. 

"You mean you never heard? Or saw?" He looked amazed. 

I shook my head no. "It's been busy as hell in the bar, what with the end of season tourists." 

Josh pushed his loonie into the pot. "All my boats got loose." 

"What? What do you mean, loose? How could that happen?" I asked. 

"I don't know," he said. "I woke up Wednesday morning and the whole goddamn harbor is 
full of boats from my place. They'd all have been out in the Straits if the tide had been right." 

"That's weird," I said. And it was. I didn't think Gina could handle anything like that. Would 
Brenda have helped her? Not likely. The Benedettis were a proud bunch and I'd never heard of 
any one of them asking for help. 

"You got that right," Josh said. "There wasn't a single boat left tied up at the wharf. I had to 
go borrow one from my neighbor so I could go out and tow them back in. And the bastard 
laughed like hell. Took me most of the day to get them back." 

Jerry dealt another round of face-up cards and we all tossed in a loonie. 

"Did you call the cops?" I asked Josh. 

Josh nodded, his face glum. "Yeah. There was no damage to the wharf, and no damage to 
the boats, except for a couple that got scratched up going aground. They couldn't find any 
fingerprints. Nothing. Bunch of useless bastards." 

"Well, then," Jerry said, "you're in the clear." He dealt another round of cards. Again, 
everybody called, and he dealt the final round of face-up cards. Dane raised with a toonie and, 
since I didn't have even a pair, I folded. 

Josh shook his head. I noticed his hands were shaking a little, too. 

"Not exactly,” he said. "Half the owners are saying if I don't get some decent security, 
they're going to move their boats somewhere else. I don't have the money to put in the kind of 
fence that would keep people out." 

"And a fence won't keep out anybody coming around in a boat," I said. 

"Yeah, I know," Josh said. "Sara is pissed off at me, too. She's been giving me that whole 
routine again about me drinking too much and not paying attention to business. Christ, you'd 
think the least a man's wife could do is stick up for him." 

I wondered what she'd do if she knew he'd been involved in a rape. Maybe somebody 
should tell her. Then I shook my head. Nobody was supposed to know about it except Gina and 
the five guys who'd done it. The guys wouldn't talk, and Gina wouldn't dare, in case of reprisals. 

"Maybe you could get a bank loan," I suggested. 

Josh looked glum. "Yeah, I guess. But what if something else happens?" He glanced at his 


hole card, and put a toonie into the pot. 

Jerry folded. Dane and Josh turned their hole cards face up and Josh had won that pot, too. 
Not that it amounted to much. With all of us being so cautious, he'd have to rely on a bank loan, 
not his poker winnings, if he planned to build a fence. 

"Why should anything else happen?" I said. I hoped the question sounded a lot more 
innocent than it was. 

Dane gave me a dirty look. He was drinking more than usual, too. Maybe he was still getting 
unwelcome mail. I could only hope. 

We played until three, with Josh taking home maybe ten dollars more than he started with. I 
was down about five, but it had been worth it for the information. And I wouldn't be losing any 
more money to these guys. 

I'd have to find a reason, other than the truth, for quitting the group. As I drove back down 
Denman toward my own place, I decided to think about it in the morning. Finding a reason 
wouldn't be easy. There's nothing else to do in Deception Bay at one in the morning, except 
sleep. Or read. If I had a wife, of course, she could tell me I had to come straight home from 
work. But I didn't have one of those anymore. 

Having a girlfriend would work just as well. That made me think of Brenda. The idea of 
spending time with her was getting more appealing all the time, but she wouldn't go out with me, 
not when she had Charlie to take her where she wanted to go. He was the best catch around, a 
poster boy for 'cool,' being intelligent, handsome, and making good money. I could probably 
match him for intelligence, but one out of three didn't seem like decent odds. 

I parked in the lot at the rear of the apartment building and headed for the front door so I 
could check my mailbox before I climbed the stairs to my place. There, on the steps leading up to 
the door, sat Joy, my about-to-be-ex-wife. 

"Hi, honey," she said, holding out her hand for me to help her up. "I'm back." 


The next night, for some reason, hardly anybody was in the bar. Strange for a Saturday 
night, but before George left, he suggested that maybe people were busy getting kids ready for 
school, or going on last-minute camping trips before the rush of the Labor Day weekend. That 
was Okay; I always had a book to read, and I hoped that Brenda would come in instead of going 
somewhere with Charlie. 

She did arrive about eight, and came over to sit at the bar. After a quick ‘hi’ she did a double 
take. "Where'd you get those scratches on your face? They look sore." 

"They are," I said. "And you won't believe where I got them. But let's not talk about that 
now; I've got information on the Gina affair, and I bet you do, too." 

"I do," she said, with satisfaction. "The best news is that she isn't pregnant, which takes a 
whole big load off her shoulders." 

"That's terrific." I handed Brenda her usual gin and tonic. I was a little shocked that I hadn't 
even thought about the possibility of Gina being pregnant. Guys don't think much about that, I 
guess. 

"Another thing is that her family bought her a new computer because she insisted on it." 

"What is she going to do with a computer?" I asked, keeping one eye on the foursome 
huddled over their drinks in the far corner. "She needs to be careful if she's going to use it to 
harass anybody." 


Brenda nodded. "I told her that. But all she would say is that she's going to take a night 
school class on computers next month." She lovingly chewed up one of her lemon slices. "What I 
got out of it was that she's trying to gain some independence from her family." 

"Which would be a good thing," I said. "I know the Benedetti family is hot on looking after 
each other and avoiding any outside influence, but I kind of doubt that Gina wanted to be a nurse 
when she grew up." 

"She didn't," Brenda said, "though I didn't know that until a couple of months ago. Luisa 
says Gina has always wanted to be a librarian." 

I left her for a couple of minutes to refill the glasses of the foursome. 

"Charlie told me some good news, too," she went on, when I returned to perch behind the 
bar. 

"He's not going to defend Ray Kallinsky, is he?" 

She shook her head. "No, no, he was talking to the prosecutor. You know, just over a 
friendly coffee. They play squash together, I think. Anyway, what the cops found in his house 
was cocaine, pot, and date rape drugs, in fairly big quantities. So he must have been dealing." 

"T like that a lot," I said. "Is he still in the hospital?" 

"Charlie says he'll be there for a while. But there's a cop on duty outside his room." 

"He'll lose his job, too. Well, I'm sure he already has. The cops will have talked to the 
grocery store manager." 

Brenda nodded. "Charlie says he'll go down for a long time. I wish Gina would tell the cops 
what happened, then he'd probably get a longer sentence." 

"Probably. But she'd have to go to court and obviously that's what she's trying to avoid. Did 
you hear about Josh Allen's boats getting loose?" 

Brenda pushed her glass toward me for a refill. "Yeah, wasn't that delightful? You know, I 
took Gina to the Amazon Club meeting the night before and the women gave her lots of advice 
about how she could take revenge and not get caught. But none of them said anything about 
boats!" 

"Do you think she had anything to do with that?" 

"I don't know. I woke up the next morning to see the bay littered with small boats and I 
thought it was just people out fishing." She grinned and took a sip of her fresh drink. "She might 
have done it. She didn't leave my place until close to midnight. By that time Sara had probably 
gone to work, and Josh had likely passed out from his usual diet of rye and ginger. So nobody 
would hear her." 

"I picked up some information at the poker game last night,” I said. "Which, by the way, was 
my last game with those bastards." 

"Is that where you got the scratches?" 

I shook my head. "No. Something entirely different." I went on to tell her about Hank's wasp 
phobia and his slugging his boss, and that he was now in a psych ward. 

"Wonderful!" Brenda exclaimed. 

A new customer came in and I went to take his order. When I came back, Brenda said, 
"That's not enough punishment, though." 

"I feel the same," I said. "But he's probably lost his job, for whatever that's worth. Maybe 
he'll be punishing himself, the same as the other guys." 

"What do you mean?" She looked baffled. 

I sat down on my stool and leaned my elbows on the bar. "Well, not a lot has happened to 
Dane or Josh, but they're both terrified. One of them commented that a lot of bad things have 


been happening, and I think they suspect Gina had something to do with making those things 
happen." 

"But they can't prove anything." 

"No, they can't," I said. "Or I hope they can't. And, you know, it might all be just wonderful 
coincidences. But it's not so much what's already happened, it's what they're afraid might 
happen." 

"Oh!" Brenda exclaimed. "I see. They keep looking over their shoulders, waiting for the next 
disaster." 

"Exactly. And between that fear and whatever guilt they might feel, they're not what you 
would call happy campers." 

"Couldn't happen to a more deserving bunch of losers," she said. She brushed her blonde 
hair back over her shoulders. "I wonder if there will be any more events." 

"Who knows?" I grinned at her. "But if there are, I bet we'll hear about them.” 

She nodded. "I've got an event of my own to tell you about. Remember I said my father was 
coming for lunch last Sunday?" 

"I do. And you were worried about it." 

"Totally unnecessary, as it turned out." She sucked on another lemon slice for a second. "But 
I have major decisions to make." 

"How so?" From the things Brenda had told me in the past, I knew that she and Gavin didn't 
have a close relationship. Actually, I suspected they didn't have a relationship at all, in spite of 
the blood connection. 

"He's offered to pay for my college education." 

That made me blink. "You're kidding!" 

She shook her head. "Nope. He means it. He told me that he feels he has a duty, as my 
father, to make sure I get a decent education. The only thing is, I have to make up my mind by 
the end of December whether to accept his offer or turn it down." 

We'd talked about college before. "So," I said, "have you figured out yet what you want to 
be when you grow up?" 

She groaned, then threw up her hands and laughed. "No. I'm beginning to think maybe I 
won't bother growing up. Especially if being an adult means making tough decisions. At least 
when I'm working, it's my clients who have to make the tough decisions. I just show them 
property, and hand them a pen if they decide to write a cheque." 

"You could go anyway, and get an arts degree." 

Brenda considered that for a moment, then shook her head. "No, that seems like a waste of 
time. A waste of money, too, even if it isn't mine." 

"Education is never a waste of time. Though it can take a long time to figure out what you 
learned from it." 

"Very wise remark, Larry, very wise. And not at all helpful." 

"T'll try harder," I promised, and went to take some refill orders. It was nine o'clock and there 
were still only eight people in the bar, including me. When I'd taken care of my duties, I sat 
down again. "When you think about leaving here to go to school, what bothers you the most?" 

"Leaving bothers me," she said. "I don't want to leave. I like Deception Bay and I like living 
here. I like my house and my ancient cat. I even like selling real estate." 

I noticed she hadn't said anything about liking me. But then, she hadn't said anything about 
Charlie either. Or any of her other friends. "You told me that you haven't made a lot of money 
selling real estate." 


"No," she said, and sighed. "I don't have the killer instinct, like some of these guys do. Dane 
has it, but he likes money. A lot." Then her face brightened. "But I make enough. The house is 
paid for, so all I need is enough to make car payments and buy food and gas." 

"And I bet DeeCee costs a lot to feed." 

Brenda laughed. "Well, I do feed her fresh salmon sometimes, while I munch on canned 
tuna. You're right, I don't make a lot, but I've only been at it for about four years. Each year I do 
better. Each year I get more referrals from clients I've helped in the past." She stretched her 
shoulders to loosen the muscles. "So, if I stay here, eventually I'll be doing pretty well. 
Depending on the market, of course, and nobody can predict that." 

"So you're not worried about passing exams at college or anything like that? Nervous about 
a new venture?” 

"I always did well in school," she said, "when I applied myself, that is. Sometimes good 
marks didn't seem worth the effort." She held out her glass. "I'll have one more, Larry. Then I'd 
better quit." 

I mixed the gin and tonic and put in extra lemon slices. "Okay. Well, it doesn't sound to me 
like you're interested in getting a higher education." 

"Oh, but I am!" 

I raised my eyebrows. "So, which is it? Higher education or stay in Deception Bay?" 

"Well, what I mean is that I like the idea of more education. I agree with you; it's good to 
learn. I just don't think a degree would be worth giving up all these things I like. Especially when 
I don't know what I would do with more education." She looked gloomy. "What I really like to 
do is just look up new words on the Net, or look up subjects that grab my interest. You know, 
sample a lot of different things. Things that interest me." 

"Sounds okay to me." 

It was her turn to raise her eyebrows. "Aren't you ever going back to Vancouver to get your 
accounting degree? I thought you said you only had one more year to do." 

"T think about it sometimes, but I feel the same way you do about Deception Bay and all it 
offers." 

"You could make more money." 

"I don't need more money. You know what, you sound just like my wife." 

Brenda looked startled. "What brought that up?" Then her face cleared. "Aha! That's where 
you got the scratches." 

"You don't need any more education," I said. "You're too damn smart already." 

"Oh, I don't know. Who else would mark you like that?" 

I had to smile, thinking back. "She was madder than I've ever seen her. Madder than she was 
when she walked out last spring and that's saying a lot." 

"What happened?" Brenda asked. 

"She was sitting on my doorstep when I came home from poker at three o'clock this 
morning.” 

"Three o'clock! She must have been pretty sure you'd let her in." 

"Yeah, she went ballistic when I said no. That's the problem with Joy, she does have a 
college degree now and apparently thinks that means she knows everything. She must have 
decided that I'd suffered on my own for long enough, and that I'd be overjoyed to have her back 
in my life. She even offered to stake me to my final year." 

"Why the scratches?" 

"First I wouldn't let her in, then when she said she'd take me back, I said no. Then she 


offered to sleep with me one more time, probably thinking that would, um, soften me up. And I 
said I didn't want to. That's when she took a swing at my face with the claws out. She didn't 
exactly hiss, but it was close." 

"Didn't you feel sorry for her, sitting out there in the middle of the night?" 

I took a good look at Brenda's face to see if she was serious, but there was a twinkle in her 
eyes. "No. Not a bit. Her car was parked on the street, and it was a warm night. All she had to do 
was go down to the Wayfarer and book in. Or go to any of the other motels between here and 
Breslow." 

Brenda laughed and shook her head. "Boy, you really did lay some rejection on her. Seems 
obvious you're not pining for the old days and your marriage." 

"I did for a while," I said, "but not lately. And you know what? I always thought of Joy as 
the angry one and I didn't realize what a head of steam I'd built up myself. It blew this morning 
when she offered herself to me, as if all her manipulation and bitching and nagging should mean 
nothing if she gave me sex." 

"Education," Brenda said softly. "It's amazing where we acquire it." 

I nodded. "Now, you're a smart lady. Maybe you can suggest some way for me to get out of 
the poker group without offending anybody. I'm not worried about their feelings, believe me, but 
I see no reason to make enemies of them if I don't have to." 

She echoed my own thoughts from the night before. Or the morning, rather. "But there's 
nothing else to do here in the middle of the night. Though you could start another poker group." 

"No, they'd hear about it. And call me on it." 

"I know!" Brenda looked excited. "You're going to write a book!" 

"T'm what?" 

"You're going to write a book," she repeated. "You told me eons ago that maybe you'd have 
to learn how to write the kind of science fiction you like to read, because it's so hard to find." 

I'd forgotten about that. Those words had been meant more as a joke than anything because 
who was I to think I'd be able to write a book? 

"And writers are supposed to be quirky people," Brenda went on. "You like to write in the 
middle of the night, when you get home from work. When it's quiet and there's no traffic and you 
can think without interruption." 

I looked at her in silence for a moment. "That's brilliant. It's perfect. Nobody will want to 
check up on me between one and five in the morning, right? What kind of book will I be 
writing?" 

"That's up to you," she said. "Science fiction? That's what you like to read." 

"You know what?" I said again. "You deserve another drink." I made another gin and tonic. 
Only common sense kept me from slicing up the whole lemon. "And I'll drive you home, too." 

"No, you won't," Brenda said. 

I frowned. "Why not?" But I knew Brenda. If there was a chance for her to show her 
independence, she would. 

She giggled. "You don't have to. I can walk home without falling down. After all, I walked 
down here tonight." 

It was only five short blocks to her place. "I know I don't have to. But I want to." 

"We'll see," she said. 


Chapter 13 —- CHARLIE'S OTHER STORY 


Charlie and I swam toward shore until the water was only waist-high, then stood up and 
waded toward the beach. It was a quarter mile across the wonderful hot sand and warm pools of 
the bay to our picnic site below the walkway. The sky was clear and blue, and a few dazzling 
white, fluffy clouds caressed the Coast Mountains beyond Magdalena and Sifton Islands. I sat 
down on the blanket and leaned against the old drift log we were using as a backrest. 

"Brenda, that felt unbelievably good!" Charlie said. "We should really do this more often." 

I had needed the fresh air, too, after having a few too many drinks with Larry the night 
before. He offered to drive me home, but he couldn't leave until the bar closed, so that meant I 
drank more than usual. I couldn't blame drinking too much on the fact that I had to wait, though. 
I had been feeling stressed in a major way over the decision my father had laid on me. I still was, 
but also determined not to let it ruin a sunny day and a picnic with Charlie. 

The way Larry had acted, I thought he was going to ask me for a date, but he didn't. And this 
morning, sober and with a headache, I realized that he never would. I'm ten years older than he is 
and that's just too big a gap. 

Charlie took a thermos out of the cooler. "The taste of this will be every bit as good as the 
swim." He poured clear liquids into a glass, and I held out my hand, but he said, "Not yet. Wait 
for the best part." He bent over the cooler and when he did hand me the glass, it had a slice of 
lemon stuck on the edge. 

"You're wonderful," I said, taking a slow sip of cold gin and tonic and anticipating the bite 
of fresh lemon. Nothing like hair of the dog to complete my cure. 

He smiled, brown eyes twinkling. "I couldn't let you drink gin and tonic without providing 
your favorite part of it." He poured himself a shot of scotch, neat, and clinked his glass against 
mine. "Here's to us." 

"T'll drink to that." And we did. 

We sat for a while, breathing the salt tang of sea air, and letting the sun dry our skin, and 
watched people, big and little, enjoying the beach. Most were tourists, taking advantage of the 
last Sunday in August to enjoy summer before Labor Day happened and life got serious again. 

"I'm glad you could come out and play today," Charlie said. "I want to talk to you about 
something." 

"I deserve a day on the beach. I sold two houses this past week, which means the car 
payments are taken care of for the next three months." It was a great feeling; that Honda and I 
were never more than a few short steps ahead of the bank. Then I realized what else he had said. 
"Talk to me? About what? Are you going to propose, perhaps? And honor me with a lifelong 
engagement?" 

He laughed. "You know better than that." 

"Well, yes, I do. But I thought that if you went on your knees to me right here on the beach, 
that would keep the gossip going for most of the winter." We'd been pretending to have a mad, 
passionate love affair for months now. All sorts of peculiar, funny, and really wild things had 
been repeated back to me about what we'd done, where we'd done it, and what we were planning 
to do next. 

"You know Deception Bay better than that, too, Brenda. Just the fact that we're here on the 
beach together, having a swim and picnic, will probably suffice." 

"Of course. But I do like to give the audience their money's worth." 


Charlie was silent for a moment. "Well, here goes. Brenda, brace yourself." 

Whoa! What was he going to say? "I'm braced." 

"I'm not gay." 

"Eh?" After a few seconds of staring at him, I realized my mouth was open. I shut it. "Say 
that again?" 

"You heard me." 

I sat up straight. "So you do have a secret life. I was sure you did, but you were so smooth I 
finally decided I must be imagining things. So, if you're not gay, what are you?" 

"Something some people seem to think is even worse. I'm asexual." 

"Which means?" 

"I don't feel sexually attracted to anybody. Never have." 

"God! That's hardly fair. Your appearance certainly causes other people to feel sexually 
attracted!" 

He had to be the sexiest-looking man in Deception Bay and possibly even in Breslow, where 
he had his law office. Tall, dark and lean, graceful and fit. And, as I had had occasion to notice 
today, the bulge in his trunks was impressive enough to be the talk of the village by next day. 

"Charlie, why didn't you feel you could trust me with this before?" I'd told him everything 
about me. Well, all right, maybe not everything. 

"Two reasons," he said. "First, if I'd told you this when we first met, you'd have tried to 
‘cure’ me. You'd have assumed that a proper application of your lovely body to mine might have 
‘awakened' me. And of course, there is that penchant of yours for looking after lame ducks." 

I opened my mouth to protest, then shut it again. He was right. That's exactly what I'd have 
done. "You know me too well, so I won't bother arguing the point. What's the other reason?" 

"In college, I confessed to a woman who I'd thought was a good and close friend, and she 
betrayed me." His face was somber. I'd never seen it that way before. 

"That really sucks. So you were afraid I'd accidentally or intentionally tell someone your 
secret?" 

He turned to look at my face and his relaxed into a smile. "Yes, I was. But I've known you 
long enough now to know that you never reveal anybody's secrets. You may enjoy hearing 
gossip, but you don't indulge in it." 

"IT absolutely love to know what makes people tick, but I don't do anything with the 
knowledge except mull it over occasionally." 

Charlie leaned back against the log and took a sip of scotch. "Being outed was rough. I got a 
lot of harassment and insults and bullying. It was as bad, I think, as coming out as gay. It seemed 
like I was an affront to all the guys. They might have accepted me better as a gay because that 
would have meant I enjoyed screwing even if it was my own sex I liked. But they couldn't 
understand not wanting to do it at all." 

"And the women would have been affronted or insulted," I said, "because they had no power 
over you. How did you get outed?" 

"It was my own fault," he said. "I talked when I shouldn't have. I knew how to keep a low 
profile. In college, I hid by dressing in dull colors. I wore glasses when I didn't need them. I 
rarely spoke. I always packed around big stacks of textbooks and was keen about sports but not 
about winning. I did everything I could not to be noticed. But the second year, I met Grace, and 
we became friends. We were in the same classes, and she was open and self-confident, qualities I 
had but which I felt I couldn't risk revealing. When she and her boyfriend broke up, I became her 
confidant, and we spent a lot of time sorting out her emotions." 


"So, you confided in her. I would probably have done the same." I bit on my lemon slice and 
shuddered as the first wave of acid hit my taste buds. The second bite would be delicious. "It's 
great to have a friend who understands you." 

Charlie nodded. "It was fine at first. Once she got used to the idea that I wasn't shy, but 
simply not interested in playing sex games, she decided I needed a make-over. She said to me, ‘If 
you've got it, flaunt it!' She helped me do just that, from buying sharp clothes to getting sexy 
haircuts. She helped me create a fictional girlfriend back home in Winnipeg who I often flew 
home to visit." He grinned, remembering. "Of course, I really didn't go anywhere but back to my 
room to hide and study for the whole weekend." 

"T'll bet you got great marks." I held out my glass for a refill. "She did a good job, Charlie, 
you flaunt really well." 

"I've had lots of practice." He handed me the refill. "Anyway, once I got onto it, I found it 
exhilarating. I knew I had a good body and I made it better by going in for even more sports. I 
knew women found me attractive and I played on that while being ever so faithful to my 
fictitious girlfriend. It was a lot of fun. Looking good made me feel good about myself. I was 
flying pretty high there for a while." 

"And then what happened?" 

He looked at me deadpan. "Sure you're not getting bored?" 

"Charlie! I'll pour this drink over your beautifully styled hair!" 

He lifted my hand to his lips and kissed it, apparently aware, as I was, that Ben Clarke, 
editor of the Coast Courier, was walking past on the path above. "Grace found a new boyfriend 
and fell in love. She told him about me. And he decided that it was his duty to teach me to be a 
real man. He told everybody in the school. The news spread fast." 

"That's ugly." 

"It was very ugly. I got so many stupid or hurtful comments that I finally started 
categorizing the people who made them." 

"Better than crying into your pillow at night. What categories?" 

"Well, first there were the unbelievers, who denied that such a thing as asexuality could 
exist. They told me I'd grow out of it, or accused me of making excuses simply because I 
couldn't get laid. There were others who thought they were being sympathetic by telling me that I 
didn't know what I was missing. The kind of comment that really irritated me was, ‘Your life 
must be so empty!" 

"Oh, really! These people sound like they believed sex is the most important thing in the 
world. But at college age, maybe it is." 

"You could be right," Charlie said. "Then there were the nosy people. They wanted to know 
all the details and asked things like, ‘Do you masturbate?' or ‘What do your genitals look like?' 
Almost worse than that, though, were the ones who wanted to make a joke out of it and said 
things like, ‘Do you reproduce by budding?’ and ‘So are you in love with yourself?" 

"T'll bet there were people who tried to fix you, too," I said, glancing around to make sure 
there was no one on the walkway who might be able to hear what we were talking about. 

"Quite a few of those," Charlie went on. "Depending on their outlook or prior experience, 
they wanted me to get therapy, or Viagra, or have my hormones checked. Others said I must 
actually be gay but in denial about it, or accused me of being afraid of intimacy. One girl said, ‘If 
you don't like sex, you must not have been doing it right." Charlie grinned. "When I told her that 
I'd never tried it, she didn't believe me. She said everybody has sex." 

"Amazing how some people are so sure of their ground that they don't recognize the truth 


when it's facing them," I said. 

"There were some of those, too, " Charlie said. "I remember one very serious young woman 
telling me that asexuality is not a real orientation and that I must be repressed and in need of 
sexual liberation." 

I laughed. "I'll bet she thought she was the perfect woman to liberate you." 

"She did. And was extremely pissed off when I refused to take my medicine." Charlie 
topped up the scotch in his small glass. "I was also told that if I didn't have children my life 
would be pointless." 

"That's a low blow," I said. "It's the same as being told you don't have the brains to create 
anything but offspring. Didn't this person understand that you should only create a baby if you 
want the baby for its own sake?" 

"T think that was the same person who said I was being selfish by denying my parents the 
pleasure of grandchildren." 

"Ha! In my opinion, it would be selfish to have a baby simply to amuse one's parents. It's not 
like just renting a movie." 

Charlie grinned while he swirled the ice cube in his glass. "And, finally, there were creeps of 
both sexes who said somebody should force me to have sex to make me realize I liked it." 

That made me shiver. "Was anybody ever violent?” 

"No," Charlie said, "I was lucky. Maybe because I was a guy and in good shape. If I'd been a 
woman, I wouldn't have been so lucky. I'd have been raped for sure." 

"Yes, I'm sure you would have. I get the impression that all these people were angry with 
you for not conforming to what they considered the only way to fly. Did anyone have anything 
good to say?" 

Charlie nodded. "Not many, but there were a couple. When I told my roommate, which I 
managed to do before he heard it from anybody else, he just said, “Okay. I'm cool with that. Are 
you going to basketball practice tonight?' I was so grateful I felt like hugging him, but I didn't 
want to give him mixed messages." 

"Grace let you in for a bad time," I said. 

"It wasn't altogether Grace's fault. She just indulged in pillow talk, like I guess most people 
do. She didn't anticipate her boyfriend would out me. Anyway, I stayed only until the end of the 
term and then went to a different college, in a different city." 

"And you kept on flaunting it?" 

He grinned, looking contented. "Yep. Have been ever since. Always will. I enjoy looking 
like a stud." 

"So, you don't have a stable of secret lovers hidden away." I shook my head. "It'll take me a 
day or two to get used to the idea that when you're away for a weekend, you're not indulging in 
wild sex orgies." 

"I would find that extremely boring." He gave me a serious look. "So, do you think you can 
deal with the real me?" 

I put my hand over his. "Charlie, that will never be a problem. I love you for who you are. 
What you do or don't do in bed has nothing to do with that. You are my dear friend, and we have 
a lot of fun together. I don't want that to change." 

He blew out a sigh. "Good. I feel the same. This will probably make you laugh. I've even 
had thoughts about marrying you. It wouldn't be fair, though. I do a really mean cuddle, but I 
take it you need actual sex now and then." 

I did laugh at that. "I'd almost say yes, just for your cooking, but it wouldn't work. Sex aside, 


I don't think married life would suit either of us." 

"I know it wouldn't." He rolled onto his knees and opened the cooler. "Time for food? It's 
just standard picnic fare: potato salad, sliced ham and tomatoes, baking powder biscuits." 

"Anything you make tastes marvelous." 

I knew that some women would say Charlie's good looks were wasted on him. I couldn't 
agree. I thought he should be preserved as a national treasure, so everyone could enjoy seeing a 
piece of living art, an illustration of what a healthy male specimen should look like. I sat with my 
knees raised and my arms folded on them and admired his tanned, muscular body as he laid out 
the picnic food between us on the blanket. He was lucky to have inherited such a body, and very 
smart to exploit it the way he did. Everyone seemed to regard him as a desirable guy. As long as 
he kept his own counsel about what he did with his body, he'd be fine. 

After we'd eaten, I said, "That was delicious. Perfect." 

"Thanks. How about a coffee to finish off with?" 

"That would be perfect, too." 

Charlie pulled on a tee and a pair of shorts. "I'll walk over to Wing's and get a couple. Want 
to come?" 

"I do, but I don't think I can move. I ate far too many of those biscuits." 

"Okay, be back in fifteen." He climbed up to the path and strode away. 

I leaned back against the old log, savoring the memory of all those good tastes I'd just had 
on my tongue, and thought about the last time Charlie and I had a serious conversation about sex. 
He'd told me a few things about growing up and his family that hadn't quite rung true to me. 

When he came back and settled on the blanket, I said, "Last time we had a heart-to-heart, 
you said you'd never told your mother about your sexual orientation. Is that true?" 

He took a sip of his coffee and said, "No, that was a fib. I told her while I was still in high 
school, soon after my father died." He smiled. "She's really cool, my mom. She said it was a pity 
I'd have to miss the sexual ecstasy most people experience, but she was sure I'd make up for it 
one way or another." 

She wasn't my mom, and it wasn't my story, but I felt relieved. It was good to know he'd had 
support. "What about the strict religion she belonged to?" 

"That was mostly my father. She had to go back to work after he died and she's now a top 
executive in a mortgage company. I asked her once whether she'd kept on going to that church 
and she said no, that she was uncomfortable with how she'd been treated, both as a wife and as a 
widow." 

"Perhaps the church officials thought women should be subservient to men." 

"As I recall, that was the main reason." Charlie mused for a moment and added, "My mom is 
actually more than cool. If it hadn't been for her immediate, uncritical acceptance of my 
difference, I'd have had a much worse time of it emotionally. I'd probably have felt like a loser 
and a freak." 

"When did you realize you had no interest in sex?" 

"Early high school," Charlie said. "I suddenly began to notice that the other guys were 
talking about sex and girls almost all the time. For a while I thought maybe I was a late bloomer 
in that regard, but when I couldn't raise any interest in sex, I did some research. I found out that 
asexuality is a recognized orientation and that that was where I belonged. It was shortly after that 
when my father died, and I felt free to tell my mother what I'd learned." 

"T take it you didn't come out in high school." 

Charlie shook his head. "I had a fairly clear picture of what might happen because of all the 


bigotry about homosexuals or, for that matter, anybody who was a little different from the norm. 
So, I went all out for studying and for sports and most of the kids just accepted that I was too 
busy to have much time for dating. If anybody asked, I said I had a girlfriend who lived next 
door and that we studied together. Which was true, in fact. Whoever asked probably assumed 
Suzanne and I were studying sex together, but it was math and chemistry." 

"I wish you'd been in my high school. I always had trouble with those two subjects." My 
thoughts ranged over the people I'd known in school and since then and their attitudes. "This is a 
sexually oriented society we live in, Charlie. It seems to dominate the media, except for the news 
about who's dropping bombs on bits of the world." 

He nodded. "I know. Sometimes I'm disgusted, sometimes amused. Most of the time I'm 
oblivious." 

The sun had slid down in the west. It was just after six and a lovely warm evening, but the 
usual little sea breeze had come up. I slid my arms into my shirt. "And do you really have two 
sisters?" 

He reached over and held my hand. "You have a good memory. Yes, I do have two sisters, 
both older than me, both married and, yes, they have three children each." He grinned. "When 
you're concocting stories, it helps to tell as much of the truth as you can. There's less to 
remember that way." 

"And did you come out to them?" 

"No. That part of my original story was true. They are both great people, but totally in love 
with their domestic lives, to the point where they can't seem to understand why anybody 
wouldn't want to live like they do. They were the ones nagging me to get married and have kids 
and it was partly for that reason I decided to move out here." 

"Did they try to fix you up with girlfriends?" 

Charlie groaned. "Did they! Every time they invited me to dinner, they'd invite some good- 
looking girl as a possible mate for me. I got tired of fending them off, and my sisters got annoyed 
with me for not cooperating." 

"Wouldn't it have been easier just to tell them the truth?" 

"No way! They'd have tried to fix me, no matter how much I insisted that I'm not broken. It 
would actually have been easier to tell them I was gay. That way, at least, they could accept that 
I had a good chance of finding a partner and adopting kids." 

"Too bad they're not live-and-let-live, like your mom." 

He smiled. "Well, we're not all perfect. Except for you and me, of course." 

"Of course." We sat for a while longer and watched the tide come in. When the breeze 
became stronger, we began packing up. "Oh, Charlie, I just remembered something else. I guess 
you meant it when you said you had little interest in having children." 

"That was true, too." He snapped the cover on the cooler. "As I think I told you, I've thought 
about it from time to time. If I could find a compatible woman who wanted kids but no sex, I'm 
sure there are ways to handle that. Or we could adopt." He rose and brushed the sand off his legs. 
"But it's just an ego thing, really, the idea of having a little Charlie running around. I don't want it 
badly enough to do the work." 

We folded up the blanket and stuffed towels into my picnic basket. In a few moments we 
were back in the Georgia View mall and stowing it all into Charlie's car. In another few moments 
we were in my driveway, where he came around and helped me collect my belongings. 

I dropped them on the grass, reached up and took Charlie's face between my hands, the 
better to give him a kiss. 


"What was that for?" He put his arms around me. 

"Just a thank you for a beautiful day. And for satisfying that obsessive curiosity of mine." 

He grinned down at me. "Are you sure I'm not hiding another story behind the story behind 
the story?" 

"Positive. Today's story was true; I feel it in my bones." Though I thought, as I waved to him 
driving away, that it wouldn't surprise me if he did come up with a third story, just to see my 
reaction. 


Later that evening, after feeding and brushing DeeCee, I watered my African violet. It's 
always threatening to die but never does, much to my disappointment. My next-door neighbors, 
Stan and Priscilla, gave it to me for minding their house when they went on a cruise to Alaska. 
I've never cared for indoor plants, but the Fikes have potted plants on every available surface in 
their house, to the extent that they could bottle the excess oxygen and sell it. If I let the darn 
violet die, Priscilla would want to know all its symptoms and then tell me what I should have 
done to save it. And lying about an African violet is more of a nuisance than just waiting for it to 
expire on its own. 

DeeCee was back up on the sideboard, and I petted her on my way to the kitchen. "You're a 
lot nicer than a plant. At least you purr." She grumbled a bit at being disturbed, so I put the 
newspaper on the kitchen table and made a cup of instant coffee. 

The local Sunday paper features a bridge column. I'd been studying them for a few months, 
trying to work out the language, first of all, then the strategies. The game interested me so much 
that I'd already signed up for the bridge class at night school, and soon I might be playing with 
people like Charlie and Wilf Lansdowne, who taught at the high school. The last time I'd 
dropped into Wing's Grocery to catch up with Mary, she told me that she played, too. 

When I finished with the bridge problem, I leaned back and drank the last of my coffee. 
Why did bridge appeal to me so much? Well, of course, it was a puzzle, like crossword puzzles. 
Each hand presented a problem and you had to work out the best solution. 

Then the light dawned. I liked selling real estate because that was a puzzle, too. Not 
formalized like crosswords or bridge hands, but a puzzle just the same. I had to analyze clients to 
see if they might fit any of the properties on the market. Or maybe it was the other way around, 
that I had to analyze the properties to figure out who might buy them. I was always looking for 
meanings, for patterns, for motives. And I liked doing that. 

Suddenly my way was clear. I'd email Gavin and tell him thanks, but no thanks, that I did 
not want to acquire a higher education. Not a formal one, anyway. 

I felt as if I'd dumped the world off my shoulders. I made a nightcap of gin and tonic and 
went to sit in the living room and stare out at dusk settling down over a still-gleaming sea. I 
drank a toast to myself and then to Deception Bay. I would stay here, where I was happy and 
content, and solve puzzles. 

And if the real estate market went down the tubes? I shrugged. I could always go back to 
clerking in a grocery store, or maybe work in Toby's Treasures. Or take a bartending course and 
fill in for George or Larry when they wanted time off. And I didn't need a degree to keep secrets. 


Chapter 14— CATS RULE 


On Wednesday, the first of September, when the air was already hinting at autumn 
crispness, Brenda came into the bar late, around ten o'clock, and perched on a stool across from 
me. "Hey, Larry!" she said. "I decided I needed a nightcap." 

I built her a gin and tonic, with the usual extra lemon slices. I liked it that she wanted to 
have an end-of-the-day drink with me while she reported what was happening in her life. Even 
better was the fact that only three other people were in the bar, which meant I had time to listen. I 
sometimes think people spend more time preparing for a long weekend than they do actually 
having it. 

"I've got an interesting story for you," she said. "Charlie isn't gay after all." 

That bit of news was a nasty shock. And not at all welcome. "So what happened? Did he 
suddenly decide he wanted your body?" 

She shook her head. "No. It's just that he's asexual, not homosexual." 

That was a wild card. "What does 'asexual' mean?" 

"It means he's not interested in sex with anybody. Period." She admired a lemon slice for a 
couple of seconds. "I looked it up on Google and it's a recognized orientation, just like 
heterosexuality or bisexuality." 

I poured myself a beer. It was late enough in the shift that nobody could object. "I've never 
heard of such a thing before. There can't be many people like that." 

"T don't think I've ever met anybody else who's asexual," Brenda said, "but how would I 
know? You don't shake hands with a new acquaintance and ask them whether they like sex and, 
if they do, who they like to do it with." 

"That's true," I admitted. "But if that's the case, why did he tell you he was gay?" 

She gave me the details of Charlie's discovery of his lack of interest in sex and the 
harassment he'd suffered in college because of a friend ratting on him. By the time she was 
through, I was feeling downright sorry for the guy. After I'd poured another round for the table of 
three, I slid behind the bar again. "I can sure understand why he keeps his preferences secret. But 
I'd never have guessed it, from the way he dresses and acts." 

Brenda smiled. "One of his friends told him he has plenty of assets and that he should flaunt 
them. He says he enjoys doing it." 

I guessed that fit in with his being a lawyer and able to stand up in front of a courtroom full 
of people to create whatever kind of drama was necessary to defend his client. The talent wasn't 
something I envied. I've always been just a 'what you see is what you get’ kind of guy. 

"I can't match that kind of news," I said, "but I do have something for you." 

She looked eager. "What?" 

"You told me to write a book." 

"No, I told you to tell people you're writing a book," she said. 

Brenda can be picky about getting people to say exactly what they mean. It must have 
something to do with finding exactly the right word to fit a definition in a crossword puzzle. 
"Yes, you did. But I decided to write a short story instead." 

She looked delighted. "That's great! What are you going to write about?" 

"[ already did," I said, pulling a half dozen pages from the shelf under the bar. "It's 
something that actually happened to my mother's next-door neighbors this summer and she's 
been giving me the details bit by bit. Plus, it kind of fits in with what's been happening around 


here the last month or so." 
She looked at the pages in amazement. "You did it! And it's typewritten and everything." 
"I'm not just another pretty face, Brenda. I do know how to use a computer and a printer." 
Brenda eyed the pages as though she wanted to snatch them from me. "Can I read it?" 
Who could refuse a request like that? Not me. Though I was nervous just the same. What if 
she didn't like it? I handed her the pages and said, "It's called Ra's Revenge," before I 
remembered I'd typed the title at the top. She immediately began reading. I found other things to 
do elsewhere in the bar because I didn't want to watch her face while she read and wonder what 
different expressions might mean. 


"Angus MacDonald, come in here and drink your tea before it's cold!" 

Fenella was standing on the back veranda, hands on hips. I knew she must have hollered at 
me several times already, because she only tacks on the 'MacDonald' when she's mad enough to 
throw something. Trouble is, when I start gardening, I get so wrapped up in it I don't hear 
anything but those dratted weeds sneaking up through the soil. 

I struggled to get up, my knees, elbows and knuckles creaking with arthritis. The vegetable 
patch looked good, though. I'd just finished trimming the edges, so it was neat as a pin. I'd 
spaded and raked the fine, black soil, and now all I needed to do was put in some stakes either 
end and tie string to them so I'd get the rows arrow Straight. 

"Angus!" Fenella's tone was ominous. 

"Ay, I'm coming." I picked up the shoe box full of seed packets from the veranda steps and 
took it into the kitchen to sort through while I had my tea. Cabbage, peas, beans, zucchini. I'd cut 
up a few old potatoes and plant them, too. Wee potatoes are a good treat in early summer. The 
first batch of lettuce, radishes and green onion was already growing in the greenhouse. The 
luscious pictures on seed packets drive me crazy; it seems to take forever before I can get my 
teeth into the first radish and the green sweetness of fresh lettuce. 

When I'd finished my tea and the shortbread Fenella makes because it reminds her of her 
grannie's in Argyle, I stood on the veranda for a minute to look at my yard. It's the trimmest and 
most productive on the whole block, if I do say so myself: Last fall I gave the greenhouse in the 
corner a fresh coat of pale green paint, like freshly sprouted grass, and the back fence, too. 
That's where I'll put the scarlet runner beans. The red blooms will show up a treat against the 
green. Over in the other corner and all along the front of the house, Fenella plants flowers but I 
don't dare interfere with that. 

A movement in the vegetable patch caught my eye. I opened my mouth and roared, but I was 
too late. The cat from next door, a gray tabby, had already done his business and was covering it 
up. 

'T'll teach you, you little bugger!" I jumped down the steps, picked up a rock from the edging 
around Fenella's nasturtium patch and threw it at the cat. 

"Angus! There's no need to injure the poor animal." Fenella had come out on the veranda. 

The pain was so bad my knees were close to buckling. "I've just ruined my back throwing 
that rock, Fen. Help me up the steps. I've got to lie down for a bit." 

As I hobbled toward the kitchen door, I saw another cat. This one was sitting quite still 
under the wild currant bush behind the carport that's attached to one end of our house. It was 
staring at me. One of those fancy Oriental breeds with slanted blue eyes and big ears, lean and 


cream-colored, except for all the bits on the ends. You know what I mean, the feet, muzzle, ears, 
and tail. Those were chocolate brown. 

"Who does that creature belong to?" I asked. 

"Elegant beastie, I must say," said Fenella. "Angus, mind the door sill." 

Ten days later, I was still having trouble walking. If I could have got hold of that tabby cat, 
I'd have brained it. Fenella had to plant my vegetable garden, with me shouting instructions 
from a chair on the veranda. She's a good lass but she can't make straight rows worth a hoot. 
It'll be a miracle if the plants grow, the way she slapped dirt over the seeds. I guess I'll have to 
live with the crooked rows, too. 

Every time we went out back, that cream-colored cat was sitting under the wild currant 
bush. It didn't claw anything, or chase birds, or use my garden to mess in. It just sat and stared 
at me. "What do you suppose it wants?" I asked. 

"Haven't a clue," Fenella said, "but it's a pretty animal. I got a book from the library about 
cats and I'm sure that one's a Siamese. They were first bred by royalty, the book says." 

"It better stay out of my garden, or it'll be dog meat." 

Fenella drove me to see the doc. I told him I was feeling pretty good, but he didn't believe 
me and said to take it easy for another week. When we came back, we had a cup of tea on the 
sundeck, which also happens to be the roof of our carport. With a table, a few garden chairs, and 
some hanging flower baskets beside the sliding doors, it looks decent enough. I stood at the 
railing and looked down at the vegetable patch. I couldn't see any green shoots yet, but it was 
obvious a cat had been digging holes. "That damn tabby has a garden where he lives. Why does 
he have to come over here and use mine for his toilet?" 

"Oh, stop fussing, Angus. Think of it as fertilizer." 

"It's no any good for that. Cats are meat-eaters. If I want fertilizer, I'll buy steer manure or 
rent a cow." 

"Well, don't get yourself in sucha state. What's done is done." 

"Maybe so, but I'm going to keep those animals out of my yard, even if I have to put a fence 
around the whole thing. It's my yard, not theirs." 

I turned from the railing to see that same gray tabby on his belly at the edge of the sundeck. 
A couple of sparrows were at the bird feeder. "Get out of there, you!" I wanted to throw 
something. The only thing handy was my teacup and if I broke that, Fenella would kill me. But 
the cat wasn't taking any chances. And he had an out. He fled back down the trellis I'd built for 
Fenella a year or two back. 

"I'm going to take that trellis down," I grumbled. "Then the beasts won't be able to climb up 
here." 

"No, you're not, Angus. That trellis is for my sweet peas." 

When Fenella uses that tone, I know better than to argue. But I can't help it. "That's another 
thing," I said. "The tabby's not the only one that comes up here and kills birds. I've found 
feathers many a time." 

"Well, what do you expect, you great lump?" Fenella said. "You've got the feeders sitting on 
a table. It's like you're inviting all the neighborhood cats to supper. Why don't you hang the 
feeders under the eaves where the cats can't reach them?" 

"It's my yard; I shouldn't have to hang them up," I muttered. 

"Don't be daft. Cats don't recognize boundaries." 

We carried the tea things inside. I turned to glance out before I went to the kitchen and there 
was that cream-colored cat, sitting in the middle of the sundeck. Staring at me. I stuck my head 


out the door and yelled, "Get away!" The beast didn't even twitch. Just sat there. Staring. 

"Stop fussing and sit down," Fenella said. "Rest your back and I'll read some of the cat book 
to you. When you hear their history, you might respect them more." 

"T have no respect for man nor beast that steals from others." 

"The cats aren't stealing from you." 

"They're stealing my birds and using my space. They're making me spend time cleaning up 
after them, too." 

"The birds don't belong to you." Fenella picked up her library book and began reading 
aloud. "Because of their ability to kill snakes, especially cobras, cats in ancient Egypt were 
revered highly, sometimes given golden jewelry to wear and allowed to eat from the same plates 
as their owners. Dead and mummified cats were brought for burial in the temple at Per-Bast. 
More than three hundred thousand were discovered when it was excavated." 

"Well, those chaps knew what they were about," I said. "Three hundred thousand is a tidy 
number." 

"You've got it wrong," said Fenella. "The cats died natural deaths." She flipped ahead a 
couple of pages. "Cats were sacred to Bast, and to harm one was deemed a great sin. People 
were executed for killing a cat, even if it was accidental." 

"Those Egyptians were daft buggers," I said. "We don't execute humans even when they kill 
other humans." 

"Perhaps they did carry it a bit far," Fenella conceded. "Listen to this: when a cat died, the 
whole family went into mourning, the measure of their personal loss signaled by their shaving off 
their eyebrows." 

"I told you they were daft." 

"Not completely," Fenella said. "It says here cats curtailed the spread of disease by killing 
vermin." She put the book down. "Maybe your tabby friend has been killing rats and mice in our 
back yard." 

"T've never seen vermin out there. Not once." 

"That proves the point," Fenella said. "The tabby killed them all. Did you know that, in 
Egypt, cats had their own goddess?" 

There was a hint of satisfaction in her voice. What is it about those fur-covered little pirates 
that makes women so protective? But this was one of those times I knew it wouldn't pay to ask. 
Nor argue, neither. "You mean they actually had a god to look after cats?" 

"A goddess," Fenella said. She began reading again. "In Egyptian mythology, Bast was 
depicted as a fierce lioness, later as a woman with the head of a cat. She supervised health, 
music and dancing, crops, hunting, wisdom, and happiness, but she was most famous for her 
legendary wrath. She was listed as one of Ra's avenging deities who punished the sinful." 

"Who was this Ra?" 

"T think he was the head god." Fenella turned a page. "It says here that the Book of the 
Dead mentions the Great Cat Ra." 

I glanced out the sliding glass doors to the sun deck. The cream-colored cat was still there. 
Still staring. It was spooky. 

"Well," I said, "Ra, nor Bast neither, has any business in my back yard. Did those fool 
Egyptians spend all their time worshiping cats? I hope they had some fun." 

"Oh, they did, all right, according to this," Fenella said. "They had a festival every October 
and thousands of men and women traveled to Bast's temple on boats with music, singing and 
dancing." Fenella adjusted her specs. "When they reached the city, they had processions of 


flower-laden barges and orgiastic ceremonies and drank as much wine as they could stomach." 

"Orgies, is it? Well, I suppose cats are as good an excuse as any. But sensible people don't 
need any excuses." I got to my feet. "I'm off to the greenhouse. I can do things out there that 
won't bother my back." 

By the time another two weeks passed, my back was healed, and I worked in the garden 
every day. The vegetables were coming along fine but my enjoyment was destroyed every day 
because I had to chase those damn cats out of my yard. It wasn't only the gray tabby from next 
door who trespassed. There were cats of every color and description, sometimes two and three at 
a time. 

I complained about it at the pub on a Saturday afternoon and my friend Lionel suggested I 
should get a slingshot and fire ice cubes at the cats. Lionel said the ice cubes might sting or even 
hurt, but wouldn't kill the animals. He figured if they got hurt instead of just yelled at, they might 
stay away. 

This sounded like a fine idea; I'd had plenty of practice with slingshots as a boy. Monday, I 
went downtown and bought a state-of-the-art slingshot. I knew Fenella would kill me if she found 
out what I paid for it, so I tossed the bill in the garbage. While she was off shopping, I took my 
weapon and a bowl of ice cubes and went out to sit on the veranda. 

The gray tabby showed up ten minutes later. I held the frame of the slingshot at arm's length 
in my left hand and put an ice cube in the pocket. I aimed at the wretched cat, who was even then 
digging a hole among my cabbages, and yanked the pocket back as far as my cheek. 

The pain was so bad I nearly fainted and the ice cube fell down the steps at my feet. The 
arthritis in my elbow was like fire. I sat there cupping my elbow in my left hand, cursing a blue 
streak, while tears of rage and pain ran down my face. In a few minutes, I pulled myself together 
and headed toward the kitchen to look for the pain pills. As I stepped in, I glanced toward the 
carport and, sure enough, there was the cream-colored cat under the wild currant bush again. 

This time the creature was licking its shoulder and ignoring me. That made me madder than 
when it stared at me. It seemed to be saying there was nothing I could do to stop the invasion, no 
way I could protect my own property. 

Which is what Fenella said when she came home and tore a strip off me for my slingshot 
caper. "That was a cruel thing to do, Angus McDonald. When I was a girl, my brothers used to 
kill rats with slingshots." 

"Ice cubes aren't going to kill anything." 

"No, but they could hurt something fierce. Like your elbow, Angus." 

"Ay, I get the message." And I did, too, but I wouldn't have minded a bit if that cat was 
hurting as much as me. 

When the pain pills took effect, I drove to my favorite garden shop and bought a few things. 
At home again, I dug up a little earth beside the fence just behind the carport and planted some 
seeds. Fenella found the empty packet on the veranda railing an hour later. 

"Catnip?" she said. "You planted catnip?" 

"Ay, I'm beaten. I'm trying to placate the beasts. Maybe if I give them something to get drunk 
on, they'll leave the rest of the yard alone." With luck, she'd never find out about the rest of my 
plan. 

During the next few weeks, while the catnip grew, I was a gentler, kinder man. I no longer 
chased the cats, just shooed them away. I no longer shouted, just spoke in a quiet way. I weeded 
and hoed and harvested and mostly held my tongue, though it nearly killed me to do it. One 
morning I stepped out on the veranda with my mug of tea and saw the cream-colored cat sniffing 


the new catnip plants. 

When Fenella went shopping after lunch, I hurried out and spread slug bait in the cat 
garden, hoping the cream-colored cat would spread the word about the catnip. If the creatures 
poisoned themselves with slug bait, I'd have won the battle of keeping my property to myself. 

A little later, I sat on the veranda with a cup of tea and watched the cream-colored cat 
mince daintily over to the catnip garden. As it sniffed at the fresh green plants, I murmured, "Eat 
hearty! Make my day." 

The cat turned its back on the catnip, glanced at the porch to see if I was watching, raised 
its tail and sprayed. 


I turned around when Brenda started laughing. She handed me the pages. "Do you like it?" 

"T love it!" she said. "I think it proves that cats are a lot smarter than humans when it comes 
to getting their own way. They certainly knew how to express contempt for poor old Angus's 
attempts to get even with them." She took the last sip from her glass and pushed it across the bar, 
along with some money. "You must have changed the names, or else I haven't been keeping up 
with who's new in town." 

"The couple in the story is actually Alex and Judy Monroe. He's an insurance agent and she 
works for the school board. Demon gardeners, both of them." 

"Of course!" Brenda exclaimed. "I know who they are. And did all that actually happen?" 

"Most of it." I grinned at her. "Give me credit for a little imagination." 

She worked on a lemon slice for a moment. "So, is this the start of a new career?" 

"I don't know. I doubt it, though I must say I enjoyed putting that story together. And it 
means that the next time Dane asks me to play poker, I won't be lying when I tell him I go 
straight home to write at night." 

"That must mean you're going to write more.” 

"You got it! I'm going to kick around some ideas for science fiction, though, because that's 
what I like reading better than anything else." 

Brenda smiled. "I think that's great. What started off as an excuse to get out of playing poker 
has become something new to play with." 

More customers came in and I took care of their orders before sitting down again. "And I do 
like playing," I said. "You asked me a while ago if I was going back to college to finish my 
accounting degree and I've finally made a decision." 

Now she looked serious. "Do tell." 

"Well, I reasoned that human nature in Cairo or Moscow can't be much different to what it is 
here. If I want to see what another country looks like, all I have to do is watch travelogues. Or go 
on the computer and do research. I won't get the smells and tastes, but I won't get mosquito bites 
or sand fleas in my bed roll, either." 

Brenda nodded. "I'm glad you're going to stay. The place wouldn't seem the same without 
you. And I think Deception Bay suits you, same as it does me." 

I thought we suited each other, too, but I wasn't going to say so. It looked like Charlie could 
be in the picture forever. 


Chapter 15 - CHANGES 


Three weeks after Labor Day, on a quiet Sunday night, I walked down to The Maggie 
around nine o'clock to have a drink with Larry and catch up on the news. The grapevine had been 
incredibly productive; there was a lot of gossip. 

The night was dark, but as I strolled along, I noticed how many lights shone. Yellow 
streetlights, glaring porch lights, bright, white lights from uncovered windows, the flicker of 
multicolored neon signs on the main street. Deception Bay had once been a raw logging town, 
smelling of wood chips, tree sap and diesel oil. I suppose there were lights then, too, though my 
mother never said. She'd been born and raised here and, like me, never felt at home anywhere 
else. Now the place was a bedroom community for Breslow, with old rose bushes, gnarled crab 
apple trees and a growing tourist industry. I glanced at the sky before I went into the Wayfarer, 
but could see no stars. A flash of regret slowed me for a moment; our efficient, modern 
conveniences were too much competition for the natural world. But there was nothing I could do 
about that. 

The Maggie was quiet, too. There were half a dozen customers scattered through the bar and 
the mood seemed contemplative rather than jovial. An appropriate attitude, since most of us had 
to get up and go to work in the morning. I headed for my usual stool at the bar and Larry was 
mixing a gin and tonic before I even got there. 

"[ have gossip," Larry said, as he put the drink in front of me. 

"Me, too. You go first." 

Larry grinned. "I like this bit. Dane's wife left him. She took Rory and went home to her 
mother in Vancouver." 

"How did you find out?" 

"He was in earlier. And so upset he only had one drink and didn't even finish it." 

"How come she left?" I asked. "Did she find out about Gina?" 

"No," Larry said. "Apparently some woman with a sexy voice called him from an escort 
service and Trisha took the call. That tipped her over the edge." 

Trisha leaving would take the wind out of Dane's sails. He often bragged about how he had 
been Trisha's first boyfriend and taught her everything she knew. As if. 

"I also heard," Larry went on, "that Sara left Josh and that he's put the marina up for sale, but 
IT haven't talked to him, so I don't know if it's true or not." 

"That split has been coming for a long time," I said. "It's true that the marina is for sale. He 
listed it with Paul this weekend. There's a mortgage on it, so he won't get much cash, even if it 
sells for full price. And, if Sara has left him, she'll get her share of it." 

Larry nodded. "If he sells, he'll have done himself out of a job, too. Unless he goes to work 
for the new owner." 

I put one well-chewed lemon slice on the napkin. "My guess is he'll leave town and look for 
work somewhere else. He'd probably find that easier than to stay here, with everybody knowing 
he's lost both his wife and his business." 

"What about Dane?" Larry asked. "Do you think he'll leave?" 

I mulled that over for a minute. "I doubt it. He's put about ten years into his sales career here 
and built up a good list of clients. My prediction is that he'll tough it out, though I wish he would 
move. I don't like having to work with him. On the other hand, I've known for a long time what 
kind of man he is, so it's not like I'm facing any surprises." 


"My only concern is that he'll be able to trace the phone call to Gina," Larry said. 

"T'll bet he won't. Gina got good advice from the Amazons, and she is not stupid. Did Dane 
ask you to play poker?" 

Larry smiled. "He's got too much on his mind right now to think about poker. Have you 
heard anything about Ray?" 

"Everything is coming together the way we expected. I had lunch with Charlie on Friday, 
and he told me that Ray's in prison, awaiting trial." 

"Well," Larry said, "I guess that's all my news about that particular problem. Nothing more 
can happen to Hollis except for his own guilty conscience. And I hope it's working overtime." 

"Same for Hank," I said. "Unless he comes back here when he gets out of the hospital." 

"T heard a rumor that he decided not to return," Larry said. He checked my glass. "Are you 
ready for another one?" 

"No thanks, not yet." I wished something worse had happened to both Hollis and Hank, but 
there didn't seem to be anything I could do to make it happen. "You told me once that Hank has 
been angry all his life. That's an ugly, corrosive emotion. And if he's always frightened as well, 
he won't have a happy life." 

Two people left the bar and Larry went to tidy up their table. When he came back, he said, 
"Speaking of life and all that, did your father ever reply to your message that you're not going to 
take him up on his offer?" 

I sighed. "He did, yes. He was not happy with my attitude. But that's nothing new. I can't 
remember any time in my life when he agreed with my thinking." 

"Does that bother you?" Larry looked concerned. 

"No, not really. I wish we could be friends, but honestly, I don't like him very much and I 
know he feels the same about me. So, the fact that he's blood kin, or family, or whatever you 
want to call it, simply isn't enough to overcome our dislike of each other." 

"That's too bad," Larry said. 

"Yes, itis. But don't forget this basic fact of life. You can choose your friends, but you're 
stuck with family. My friends are my family." 

"Okay, just checking." Larry took my glass and built another gin and tonic. 

When I'd taken the first sip, I said, "My gossip is about Gina herself. She phoned me 
yesterday and said she's going to work in the library." 

Larry raised his eyebrows. "What about her mother?" 

"She'll use her salary to pay for home help during the time she's at work, and also for the 
time she spends at night school. She's taking two courses. Apparently, her father is very angry 
with her." 

"Probably because it means change," Larry said. "At his age, he probably doesn't want to get 
used to somebody new around the house." 

"Or train that person how to make his coffee the way he likes it," I said. "I'm really happy 
with how she's dealing with what life threw at her. She's even losing weight." 

"Wow! I'm impressed." Larry went off to put another stick of wood in the fire crackling on 
the hearth. That fireplace is one of the things I love about The Maggie. There's never a fire in the 
summer, but after the autumn equinox, whoever is on duty builds a fire late in the afternoon and 
keeps it going until closing time. 

When he returned to the bar, I said, "I'm impressed, too. From what you've told me, I 
assume that Hank's anger chews at him. But with Gina, anger seems to have put some steel into 
her backbone." 


Larry nodded. "Yeah. Steel in the backbone is good. I just wish she hadn't had to suffer such 
brutality in order to get it." He stretched his hands above his head. "But what's done is done and 
nobody can change it. Probably she feels better with every bit of revenge she takes." 

"Who's talking about revenge?" 

Startled, Larry and I both turned to see George standing at the end of the bar. He moved in 
beside Larry. "I just came to pick up some stuff I forgot to take when I got off shift," George 
said. "So, what's all this about revenge?" 

I decided to leave it to Larry to handle that question. I didn't think he would have talked to 
George about the rape or about Gina, but I didn't know for sure. 

"Oh, we were just having a general discussion," Larry said. "You know, some people think 
revenge is a terrible thing, but I think most of us have felt the urge at one time or another." 

Ah! So he hadn't talked to George. That made me happy, though I wouldn't have minded 
George being in on some of it. He's always been a neat guy. But then he might tell someone else, 
and that person might pass it on again, and the next thing would be that the whole village knew, 
which was not what Gina wanted. 

George shrugged. "Religion says revenge is a bad thing, but the fanatics sure practice it on 
each other." He went into the cooler at the end of the bar and came back out with a bag of 
groceries. "I remember when capital punishment got voted out. The people who were lobbying 
for that said executing prisoners was irrational and bloodthirsty." 

"Well, let's face it," Larry said. "Humans are a bloodthirsty species. I don't have very strong 
feelings for or against capital punishment, but I do believe that criminals have to be punished." 

"T agree," I said. "You can't let criminals do what they like and go free. That's not justice. If 
the criminal doesn't get punished, then society hasn't lived up to its obligation to maintain order. 
And that's when the victims are likely to figure out some way of getting even. You know what 
they say: don't get mad, get even." 

George nodded. "Eileen's sister is one of those people that thinks an offender's sense of guilt 
is punishment enough and that forgiveness is a much better choice. More humane and merciful, 
she says. We've been arguing those points for thirty years." 

"Not all criminals feel guilt," Larry said. "Psychopaths don't. Besides, when somebody 
murders or steals, that person is breaking the law. The state, which represents all of us, has the 
right to punish the offenders, no matter what the victims think." 

"Eileen's sister says we should all forgive and forget," George said. "But that's impossible 
most times. It's not a good idea, anyway. It's disrespectful of law and morality if we don't 
demand that people pay for the harm they've done." 

"What would she say," asked Larry, "if the criminal had a change of heart and led a good 
life after being caught?" 

George laughed. "No doubt at all what she'd say. Aside from forgiving and forgetting, she'd 
probably want to give him a prize or something. But you know, the fact that the criminal might 
feel better about himself that doesn't pay the debt he owes his victims." 

I wondered if the revenge Gina had taken against her tormenters would deter them from ever 
doing the same thing again. It might, for a couple of them. But I doubted that Ray would ever 
change, and Dane didn't seem to think he'd even done anything wrong. Then I had to remind 
myself that I didn't know for a fact that Gina had taken any steps to avenge herself. And I knew 
she would never tell me. But at least I could go on having very satisfying fantasies about what I 
would have done in her place. 

"I'm not saying revenge is always fair," George said. "It's just one person's idea of justice 


and he's acting as judge, jury and executioner all at once." 

Larry nodded. "Yeah, I know. But I think you're entitled to do unto others as they do unto 
you. And if you can make the punishment fit the crime, so much the better." 

The punishment that Gina's rapists had so far received hadn't actually fit the crime, except 
maybe for Ray's. None of them had been held helpless against physical attack. Ray had been 
burned only because he didn't want to lose his antique car, but at least he'd be confined to prison 
and might well be helpless against physical attack there. The others would only have to deal with 
the emotional fallout. 

George picked up his bag of groceries and moved out from behind the bar. "Next time 
Eileen's sister comes for a visit from Vancouver, I'll invite the two of you over for a chinwag. 
Maybe you can talk some sense into her." He headed toward the door, stopping halfway to say 
over his shoulder, "G'nite! See you tomorrow, Larry." A couple of customers followed him out. 

"T'll have one more drink," I said, "and that will be it. Any more gossip or do you want a 
game?" 

Larry pulled out the crib board and shuffled the cards. We cut for deal, and I won. While I 
was dealing and then trying to decide what cards to throw in my crib, Larry made another drink 
for me. 

It was peaceful sitting across from Larry and playing cards. We'd run out of gossip, but I 
didn't feel the need to offer anything as conversation and he seemed content to concentrate on the 
game. He'd turned off the TV and the last two customers were murmuring to each other off in the 
corner. They had to be hotel guests or from out of town, because I didn't recognize either one. A 
young couple in love, I thought. They were holding hands and intent on their conversation. 

That made me look at Larry's hands. They were tanned, with long, strong fingers which 
handled the cards as gently as though the pasteboards were alive. The fantasy gave me a pleasant 
little thrill and I told myself to rein in thoughts like that. 

We were into our fourth game, and I'd almost finished my drink when the young couple 
walked out of The Maggie, the door swinging shut behind them. The fire had settled down to red 
coals which only occasionally spit out a few sparks. 

We finished the game. Somehow the silence had become explosive. 

Larry put his long, strong fingers over mine. "Brenda?" 

I looked at the warmth in his face, the hunger in his eyes. The thrill started in the center of 
my body and spread to every part, tingling like little bolts of lightning. 

"Yes," I said. "Yes." 
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